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•'OVER THE SEA WITH THE 
SAILOR" 

J HAFTKK E. IN THE POEI OB B©SCASTLK 

On a certain evening in early summer a 
ccnple of young men were lying on the 
brow of a clifi" between Boscastle and 
on the Cornish coast. Before 
them was the broad Atlantic, 'with no land 
between them and the coast of Labrador 

i a tittle bit of Newfoundland — no 
mankind ;tll the way, an exhilarating 
thought; below them on one ride 
the little li.nl .1 town of 

Boscastle, and on I ■•:, two or throe 

miles to the south, Trevenna and King 
Arthur's Stronghold. Everybody knows 
that there are two ways of lying on a sea- 
board cliff. You may he as if you were 
where you most, wished to be, in perfect 

e, lazily looking out at the blue 
stretch of water, idly following the course 
of a sea-gull, and marking on the horizon 
a sail or the smoke of a steamer, while the 
sun gently warms you all oyer till you feel 
" done through," like a conscientious steak 
"II a gridiron, while sweet breezes play on 
your cheek, and you feel as if you would 
hardly exchange these zephyrs for the 

h of your mistress, and as if you in- 
tended to remain until that groat king and 

it, who, as liabelais teaches commands 



everything, causes the invention of eveiy- 
:, is lord of all, and must be obeyed, 
namely. Hunger, orders you to get up and 
walk in the direction of provant. The other 
is the restless and uneasy manner, as if 
heart was not in idleness and your mind 
not. in harmony with the seeming repose of 
■ legs and spinal column. BotE methods 
apparent in the attitude and appear- 
ance of the two companions. They illus- 
trated in their friendship a very old maxim 
of philosophy. It is not in Solomon's 
Proverbs nor u it in Plato, but I am sure 
it is old, because it is too profound for 
myself, or any other modern philoso] 
to have invented. " It is best," said 

nonyrnous sage — very likely he v. 
Chinaman — " in cfi riend to choose 

one who will wear. Therefore he 
not follow the same calline ;• yourself 
In true friendship theTC must. !.e ao profes- 
sional jealousy, no rivalry." Now cm 
these young men — he who sat ai 
with such perfect joy — was a I 
the other — the restless person — im 
Painter. The Poet, by an unlucky si 
of fate, did not look poetical ; he was short 

i WOre a beard ami 
his logs ware not so straight as thuso of 
more favoured brethre n— in lacJ 
that interesting ^ \\ 
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id to be b 

name, as it has got nothing to do with 
. and as it was an ugly name, and 
as the poet always committed sue 
cursing bis ancestors for having such a 
■ whenever ho thought about it, and 
as liia friends always ceiled 
Maker, Bard, or Inspired One. there is Ho 
need to mention it at all. He wrote his 
immortal verses under an assumed name, 
and , ■■Ih wh.es admiring 

maidens (of ravishing beauty) wrote him 
rapturous letters, and lie WM fain to re- 
member straight hair, curly legs, and 
unromantic name. 

The artist, on the other hand, who could 
not write verses, had curly brown hair, the 
brightest eyes possible, a manly complexion 
composed of brown, red, and white, laid on 
in artful gradations by nature, and features 
as straight and handsome as those which 
made the pride of Paris'B mother. For 
young maidens to look upon those features 
was a sovereign specific for headache, ennui, 
languor, despondency, Hstlessness, vapours, 
and lowncss of spirits, for they straightway 
i to sit upright, grow cheerful, take a 
at view of life, pity the sad condition 
of nuns, and think how thankful they 
tli cm selves ought to be to Heaven for 
making them so beautiful. For comeliness 
in man, they thought, not knowing that 
even ugly men have their feelings, is 
attracted magnetically towards beauty in 
win nan. 

name was much better than the 
Poet's, being Davcnant, and his christian- 
name was something of the romantic and 
reverent kind greatly favoured by te 
mothers in the days when Miss Sewell's 
novels prepared the way for a generation 
of Cyrils, Guys, and Cyprians, few of 
whom have proved themselves fathers 
of the Church, though many have become 
her prodigal sons. But, by reason of a 
certain quality in the youth which one 
cannot explain, he was always called 
by his friends Jack. Tliis being so, it 
to give his real name in full. 
The curious may refer to his baptismal 
rcgi.- 

Ho it was, as I have said, who looked 
restJeas, Something was on his mind, else 
he would have felt the repose of the hour 
and enjoyed the splendour of the setting 
sun. 

The Poet spoke slowly and critically : 

•' I agree with yon, Jack. She is pretty 

— she is very pretty, indeed. I like the 

. blue eye best, I think, of all eyes 



that be, rth might 

80nn< ye." He 

out ' nil made a i 

"I am 8UXe that V, 

written -.tight 

of it, on the I lark Blue E 

and tender — beautiful 
pity I am too late with it. 
are straight In this day of snub I 

iittle round faces it shing 

to come across the Her 

i e " 

" I declare," Jack you poets 

are the least imaginative of mortals. To 
be sure it must bo destructive to the 
Humiliation to be for ever thinking 
ought to be said about a thing. You 

e with me !' Hang it, man, 
talk as if you wore discussing the m 
of a poem. I say that her beauty is ;i 
beauty that takes possession of a man- — 
unless he be a poet — and fills Ms brain, 
and makes him go mad with longing 
delight." 

"Take care, Jack." 

••What am I to take care off Thi 
of her hair, man of sluggish blood ! how f "V 
ripples like silk threads in the sunshine , I 
Dorothea by the brook had not such long 
and lovely locks; and then think of 
figure, the tall graciousness of her presence. 
Helen of Troy was not moro queenly than 
this village girl. Think of her voice, so 
musical and clear • it is the voice of Juliet. 
With such tones that maiden ravished 
the heart of F^omeo. Think of her smile, 
when, one is happy enough to make her 
smile ; did ever man dream of a woman's 
smile more sweet"! Venus must never 
laugh, but she should smile often. Think 
of her eyes when she looks at you, Poet ! 
They are the eyes of the Goddess of Love 
herself, the Queen of Heaven and 
Earth." 

" Take care, Jack," repeated his friend 
■gam. 
' ■■ Why should I take caret" he asked for 
the second time. 

" Granted that she is about a tenth part 
as beautiful as you say and think ; granted 
that you fancy yourself in love with her ; 
granted, again, that she is as good 
woman can be " 

"This methodical and cold-blooded 
cm calls himself," said Jack, 
poetl" 

• ' How would it do to transplant 1 
London 1 For a cottage by 1 1 lionse 

and a studio in the Abbey Road 
companionship of fishermen, thai 
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for a boat in the harbour, a walk 
; a Park." 
Poor child I" said Jade the lover; "but 
*; to Cornwall as often as we 
1. I should paint nothing but the 
ofBoacaatla" 
•' How would she liko tho ladies who 
Id call upon her 1 How would tho ladies 
like her 1 Jack, give it up." 

" I shall not give it up. I can nover 

t her face. Why, I think of her all 

day long, and when I think of her I 

Poor old boy ! Do you think she is 

•lit?" 

I am sure she is worth all the worship 

loct a man can give her. Every 

. for that matter. 
Bumpb!" said the Poet. "Go on, 

" It fa iy the special mercy of heaven," 

continued the Painter, " that such women 

lent into the world ; else the standard 

ings beautiful would be lowered, and 

so our endeavours slacken, and all mankind 

into the mud." 

•• I will take a note of that idea, Jack." 

Poet made hi* note. "If you take no 

ghfc yourself how things should bo 

permit me to do so. Thank you, I 

am now listening again." 

• No," replied Jack, " I have done. My 

1 is made up. I shall ask Avis to 

If she will not take me — and 

1 don't know " — he added this ruefully, as 

if unaware of his good looks, pleasant ways, 

and gallant bearing — "I don't know why 

lonld, being what she is compared with 

I am, why then we will go away, and 

the sooner the better." 

I think, Jack," said the Poet, "that 

- "1 say Yes. Who would have 

,ht that out of a simple journey to the 

lish coast such dreadful things could 

Jack lau. 

i"as it for this," continued his friend, 
it I, who hate wal Icing and love London, 
■•■.specially tho Temple, in June, was 
persuaded to assume the disguise of a mus- 
cular Christian " — he pointed to his knicker- 
bockers — "and to put on a knapsack, 
whereby my shoulders are bruised n 

ible black and blue, instead of re- 

£ng a pearly white! We were to 

.1 all the summer, to make sketches, 

mine pools by the sea 

grow learned over anemones. What 

have wo done? Sat down in a village, 

lien in love with a country girL" 



"I can't help it," Jack groaned 
he said stoutly: "I wouldn't help it,JS I 
could. It would be too great happi 
for me to win Avis." His voice sank 
pronounced the sacred name of the girl ho 
loved. 

" How shall I go back to tho club 
tell them that their Jack i3 lost to them 
— then Jack of Trumps — because he is 
engaged to marry a young lady of 
beauty, niece to a seafaring party — I think 
party is the right word — who has certainly 
been a mariner, who has certainly been a 
pilot, and is also suspected of having 
a pirate 1" 

•'■ Pirates are scarce," said Jack. " 1 shall 
t he lias been a pirate. 1 will | 
his portrait in characto 

" True, there is distinction in being a 
pirate." 

As for those little awkv. .;i.l things," 
Jack continued, harking back to a previous 
point, "the convenances of . the 

tone of tho world, I would 
Avis never changed at all it no 

change in her, Heaven knows. Tho man 
or woman either — only women arc to con- 
foundedly jealous of each other — who 
see with half an eye that here ia a gra 
and blessed damosel fresh from heaven, to 
whom tho world can add no charm of 
manner or of style " 

" Spare me, Jack." 

■• Why, that man or bl 
may go to the deviL" 

"A very lame and commonplace 
sion to a sentence begun wi th coin: 
originality. Well, what am I to do '■ - 
I up, take off these confounded fcnii 
bockers, and go back to town 1 " 

" No," said Jack; "you arc going be 
here and see me through it." 

" I v.ill. Jack, I will, if I have to w 
knickerbockers for a twelvemonth; only let 
us send to Exeter or somewhere for some 
decent 'bacca, and, as I am not in love, and 
like a glass of respectable claret, lei 
order some to be brought as qnieklj 
may be. And one thing I am quite cer- 
tain of: the girl, whether it la tho village 
beauty or anybody else, who maniefl Jack 
Bant) will get as good a husband as 
she deserves, and I hope she v. ill behave 
according." 

They had been I 
girl's , ett one b 

•sure the In, 

whose iVsUy^vXA KM nv.«v\Jv- : 
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with form and colour are naturally SU 
table ; and when one of them really meets 
with a woman whose farm ie a dreai 
beautiful curves, and whose colouring d 
a painter to despair, 80 delicate is it, yet so 
linn, so beautifully shaded, and so full of 
light, he m at once ready to believe that 

here must be the long sought for per- 
fect woman. Pools aacperience greater dif- 
ficulty in losing their I. I is not, as 
Jack irreverently paid, lh.it they arc of Mow 
iniiiginatioii. but that the ideal woman, the 
m of a poet, is so hard to find ; mere 
grace will not do, nor exquisite colour. 
They would have her at once lovely as 
Phryne, sweet as Laura, sympathetic as 

delia, quick as Rosalind, queenly as 
Cleopatra, loving as Juliet, and wise as 
Heloise. Now, Nature makes few such 
women; there are more poets than mis- 
tresses for them, therefore they fall in love 
less readily than men of coarser mould. 
S.i that when Jack saw in that simple 

Eriafa maiden the one. girl in all the 
world whom he would care to many, when 
he ravod of her beauty and her grace, when 
he contrasted her with the girls of socioty 
— poor girls of society ! how rough is their 
treatment in love stories, yet how well they 
do marry, as a rule 1 — when ho prated {I 
have omitted most of his prating) of arfcin- 
i i.il ways and the falsities of London life, 
tho Poet only saw a tall and pretty girl, 
whose beauty he could have wished to 
express by magic art in immortal verse ; 
whom, always in poetry, he would have 
decked with most of tho virtues. He 
might, too, have fallen in love, not 
with the sweet girl of flesh and blood, 
but with the phantom of his own crea- 
tion, as in the leading case of Pygmalion, 
or as a certain noble Roman fell in 
love — bigamously — with the pictures of 
Atalanta and Helen, and another — but 
this story I take to be an allegory — 
who conceived a violent passion for an 
Effigies of Fortune. 

It was in the year 1863. You who can 
remember seventeen years may pass over 
the next page or two; you who cannot, being 
>! t in the bloom and blossom of youth, on 
which happy circumstance I congratulate 
J ■ >ii. and wish you every kind of enjoyment 
while it lasts, muBt not, on any account, 
oi n it to learn something of that older 
.. which seems to you already fur 
advanced in fogeydom. 

There were a great many more places in 
t/i<it vent; to begin with, where the traveller 



could find quiet nooks, pleasant abiding' 
places, seaside villages, unknown to the 
general autumn outpouring, than then 
n"H. He would put up at a simple inn, 
and sit in tho evening, pipe in month, 
among the rustics en a shin] sett! 

Mid find a bed over the shop of tho 
universal provider of the place, which 
sun-It of everything all at once, but mostly 
of tallow, soap, and bacon. When be 
went home he made his friends envious 
with reminiscences of tho beauty of that 
place. Gradually the bruit and renown of 
it spread abroad, pooplo docked, a hotel 
was built, and its principal charm was 
gone. 

Tho man who did most mischief in 
causing these discoveries and developments 
was Charles Kingsley, for he not only 
taught people how to look at beautiful 
places, what to find at tho sea-shore, and 
how to talk about a sea-board village, bu t he 
also inspired them with a craving to search 
for new places. Also by the might and 
magic of his pen he peopled the coasts of 
North Devon and Cornwall with fiction- 
folk far more real than any creatures of 
real blood, so that at Clovelly one 
always thinks of Sebastian Yeo, just as on 
Exmoor one thinks of Lorna Doone — which 
proves how good and great and desirable a 
thing it is to be a novelist, and what a bene- 
factor he is who can so touch the hearts of 
kindly folk Again, by bis own enthu- 
siasm and its contagion, he stimulated the 
sluggish brains of men and women who, 
but for him, would have gone to the ond 
of their days contented with the Parade of 
Brighton, or even the Jetty of Margate, 
and sent them abroad, all athirst for rock 
and valley, cliff and rolling wave. The 
love of things beautiful is not, if you 
please, born with us — it must be taught ; 
the child of nature stands unmoved looking 
upon the curves of the valley which 
broadens as it slopes towards the sea, 
whether the rains slant upon its hanging 
woods, or the sunshine lies on every leaf; 
whether the ocean lies beyond, far and 
far away, a sheet of burnished gold in the 
evening sunset, or the sea-fog rolls up the 
comb with the morning, and clings to 
every meadow like a bridal veil. There- 
fore children of nature, as well as inn- 
keepers, lodgingdiouse keepers, and owners 
of seaside property, ought to be rerygrate- 
f al to Charles Kingsley, Mr. Blackmore, 
and all who teach them what to see and 
what to love, and their statues should 
rected in every town and village on 
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the north 00 I >( '.on or what 

they have led the people bo waudei 

admire. 

Another thing, which was a cm 

ffefttlire of this seventeen years' old time, 

was his doing : he gaVO the people a 

for what, in those unscientific days, 

was called science. After ho had written 

Westward IIo and Two Years Ago, ton 

i>f the " higher editors " use! . bam- 

. and solemnly knock off bits of rock, 

nerer weary of collecting specimens, which 

tin: y afterwards mixed ; or they would, 

with much gravity, drag home ropes of 

-omc sea-weed j or they would peer 

into the pools left by the sea, as once, 

they remembered, had peered that great 

and good and crafty Tom Thurnal, whom 

TOUj young friends, have clean forgotten. 

Tom was once a person of considerable 

influence. 

They did not learn a great deal of science, 
I think, for all their chippings, collections, 
and pool - gazings. Geology and natural 
history remained very much where they 
were. As for the young men and maidens, 
ide them feel like having an improving 
time when they looked about for anem 
unrolled the sea-weed, found Latin names, 
and icrl ccted how m uch superior they were to 
their grandparents (who had stayed at home 
and minded the shop and made the mom y). 
And there was another thing. 'W hen it 
came to gazing in the pools by the rocks, it 
not unfrequently happened that the agile 
shrimp, the crafty water-1 leetie, the crab with 
his sidelong glance, the limpet, the cockle, 
the anemone, and the green slime, were ah 
• ted when, in the untroubled mirror of 
the surface, eye met eye and gazed each 
upon either with more intcutiiess and 
meaning than had been bestowed upon the 
wonders of the deep. This led to the study 
of another kind of knowledge, namely. BOW 
one person can lay himself out to the best 
utage in order to please another person. 
very delightful and interesting 
study at a certain time of life, and, indi- 
beneficial to trade — notably, 
in stimulating the industry of the plain 
gold ring, the mystery of the artificial 
orange-blossom, and the craft of wodding- 
cakas — which shows that everybody can 
sel ft ball a-rolling, but no oue knows 
where it will stop. 

Other visitors, such as the middle 
who had already studied this branch of 
philosophy, but were now Bred by the 

a, went about with bottles 

and nets, caught a triton. and put him into 



an aquarium, when they wafc hod his lacks 
18, and dreamed ambitiously 

railing a monogram upon him which 
should for ever place them on a pinnacle 
of fame. Alas ! the worship of this name 
less " science " is over ; the triton lives un- 
regarded in his pool, the sea-anemono 
attracts but little attention, and middle- 
aged men have ceased to net grubs and 
water-lizards in stagnant pools. 

As for the amusements of that ron 
period, young folks played croquet and 
archery: they danced, but their waltzing 

D-f the kind called deux temps, which, 
for most of the dancers, meant a rush 
and a scramble; athletics were in their 
infancy, and unfortunate girls had to wear 
crinoline A whole generation, a seven 
years' generation, of girls wore hideous 
hoops — the recollection of them brings 

to the eyes and rage to the heart 
ugly, so misshapen, BO inartistic, so abomin- 
able and horrible was the fashion. I think 
that it was somewhere about the year 1860 
that the Evil One put it into the heads of 
women that the best way to set them.se 
off to advantnge was Go put on hoops. They 
did BO : they put them on : they allowed 
them to grow greater and greater, until 
those girls who were pretty — an enthu- 
siastic Frenchman once said that no young 

an can possibly be called plain — 
looked like rose-buds growing out of 
summer cabbages, and those who wire 
not pretty looked like a continuation or 
upper blossom of the cabbage. The pity 
of it ! 

For the rest, there are a good many 
things nowadays which were not then i 
thought of. I am afraid the new inventions, 
however, are chiefly intended to make 

more uncomfortable. They got en 
without telephones, dynamite, electric 1 
electric lights, or torpedoes, though these 

just getting invented. The whole of 
England was looking on the great Civil 
War of America, and most of our people — 
though wo are rather ashamed of it now, 
and wish we hadn't — were taking the 
wrong -ide, which meant the defence of 
the Peculiar Institution. We arc, indei 
strange and a wonderful people: a problem 
for all foreign countries to gaze upon in 
wonder. Why we sympathised with the 
South, why we. as a body, \ ly to 

believe tho worst of the and failed 

to understand the passionate resolution to 
keep together their splendid country. 
to destroy the traffic- in hut 
a thing vkwAv 
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■ l cannot stop here to expound 
that at I 
there alia upon th. irth a 

rong- 

neadodneee, or madness, whereby evil *p- 
l good. No remedy has been found 
for n. », and the only median 

t rio.l — iliut of ccnturaa] talk, stump oratory, 
and leading articles— hi made 

tie mischief Wl 

A few weeks before the conversation 
above recorded, there TO gathered together 
in the bar parlour of the Wellington Ann-. 
illage of Boscastle, a club, 

consisting of the betfc who met 

nightly to talk, smoke a pipe, and dj 
Qu affairs of the parish, the country, 
and the world. It was the intelli 
centre of Boscastlo — its only solace, 
traction, and amusement. What would life 
bo in an English country town, to the- 
people who never leave it, without the 
inn where they can sit of an evening and 
talkl 

On this evening there were two strangers 
present — gentlemen from London, that day 
arrived, having walked over from Bude 
carrying their knapsucks. It was early in 
eason for tourists, but those who 
nwail in -.May are wiser in their times 
of walking than those who go in August 
For the inns arc not yet full, and the air is 
that sweet air of early summer which in 
this far east of London we so seldom 
breathe. While the season is young the 
tourist meets with a warmer welcome ; the 
people are not yet weary of the perpetual 
coming and going of the curious 
'.key hare forgotten the questions . 
last season ; they are ready to advance a 
visitor's knowledge as to local matters ; they 
even try to guess at the distances of neigh- 
bouring places for him ; his presence is a 
change in the perennial parliament, which 
after the long winter has become a little 
dull and wants a fillip. Yet the presence 
of a stranger brings with it some restraint ; 
the customary jokes aro not understood by 
bin), and have to be explained; allusions 
to personal peculiarities, historiettcs of the 
past, the Bmall change of conversation 
which passes current, as a rule, and serves 
to keep the talk from awkward pauses, 
seems out of place hc-i tgera ; and 

without these counters of conversation the 
men feel strange. 

The club this evening, among whom 
Joel Heard the blacksmith, William Ik-llyer 
the sexton, Isaac Jago the shipwright, and 



mostly silent, 
every man with his 
the two strangers, who] i 

; up the talk. 

Jack asked ii 
upon ipeored that I 

wera many, but no one volunteered any 
farther mi > about wrecks. The 

Poet enquired if there was eu 

on !i appeal bad once 

■ creditably large trade . -.ting, 

but that was in the good old war ti: 
when things were I 
worth any price. But, even then, I 
smuggling was aoth 
on th' i.ist. 

An attempt to < 
subject of local traditions and leg* 
broko down completely, as no one knew 
any legends; no one i •aid 

King Arthur's name; nor been told of 
pixy or fairy ; nor whispered to each 
other ghostly stories round a winter fire — 

■ ! no ghosts, in fact; and ■ 
as practical a folk as could be expected 
anywhere. But then, the way to get to 
the superstitions of ft man ta no 
ask him what they are; that only n 
liim declare loudly that ho has got none, 
just as a demand for money inclines 
the mean of spirit to button up their 
pockets. To extract the jewel ot folk- 
lore another and a bettor way must be 
adopted. 

"Yon gentlemen want stories," Baid the 
Sexton. "Tin i toll a story, 

and some can't ; I'm one of them as can't. 
First you gets the storm ; then a ship she 
comes drivin' down upon the. rocks, aud 
gets wrecked into Inciter- matches ; then 
the sailors they gets drownded, and cast 
ashore ; then they gets buried by the sexton 
and the parson. I don't see much of a 
story in that But Stephen Cobbled irk, 
he would spin yoa a yarn about that, 
or any other wreck, would keep you 
gentlemen listening all a winter evening. 
Pilot, he was, in America, where they are 
fighting." 

"Ay!" murmured another; ''Stephen 
Cohblcdiek, who has been in foreign parts 
and Bailed the world around and round 
again, and fought with pirates and sharks, 
he can tell a tale or two. hath 

At that moment the door opened, and 
the great man himself walked in. 

The visitors observed that a place had 
ki'pi for him, which he im mediately 
occupied with the air of one 
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into hie own seat. It was the most 
comfortable B€ room, that in the 

comer noarest the £ re-place, with an 
arm for one elbow, the fender for a 
footstool, and the table within reaching 
distance. 

He Man of about sixty years 

of age, or perhaps more. He had white 

hair, curling about his head as thickly 

as when ho was a young man; his eyes 

wore haael and bright; his nose was 

broad and rather flat ; his expression, 

which was naturally good-natured and 

what weak, conveyed the idea that 

in stern and fierce; he 

re the middle height, and he 

wore a suit of blue as becomes a seafaring 

The maid of the inn followed him. 
lie sat down, looked at her with great 
pity for some moments, and then 
said : 

•• I will take, Mary, a glass of rum and 
water — hot, with a slice of lemon." 

The girl instantly set it before him, be- 
cause, knowing his tastes, she had brought 
it into tho room with her. 

"Hope you are well gentlemen," he 

n affably. : 'Tlie wind is freshenin', 

if it blows up you'll have a chance of 

ig a bit of a sea on to-morrow. You 

can't say you have seen our coast till you've 

seen it in a nor'-wester. Lord I I've seen 

it in every wind that blows ; ay, in such a 

gala that we had to be lashed to the 

Is." 

•• Nevei a gale that would wreck you," 

said one of the company. 

Mr, dick made no reply to this 

pliment. 

•• I know this coast, gentlemen, as well 

as I know any, except, perhaps, the coast 

of die Carolina?, where I was pilot. I 

know this coast, and this coast knows 

" Queer if it didn't," said the JElaek- 
;h. 

•• I have been, gentlemen," the Pilot had 
a little American drawl, due doubtless to 
his long residence in Carolina, "north, 
sout :id west; and there are not 

many ports on this earth into which I could 
rot find my way. Nor are there many charts 
li I have not lamed, till 1 knowed 
them a* well as I knowed how to box the 
compass, and could give the soundings ; 
ay, even among the West Injy Cays. The 
world is a big place to landlubbers, but 
nn men tako the measure of it 
between us. " 



"A hard 
young men. 



murmured one of tho 



" No, sir, not a hard life. Kcgular work, 
regular f«. ;!ar pay. What more 

a man want 1 There's no nouien 
aboard to fall in lovo with ; you can't get 
married if you keep where vol 
ashore, the difficulty is to keep single. Pit- 
falls everywhei' 

" I have not felt any difficulty yet," said 
the Poet, "in keeping single." 

"Any fool can get married," the Pilot 
went on, " but it takes a strong man to 
beep single. For why? Tho single man 
grows unmindful of his blessin's ; he waxes 
fat and kicks, like Jeshurun ; he goes to 
sleep on watch, whereby he falls a victim 
to the hist as dares to tackle him, ' 

A murmur of assent. 

" I grant you," continued the Pilot, " that 
ngers even iu the single lift? : he 
drinks too much rum, maybe ; he smokes 
too much baccy ; he keeps himself too much 
to his own craft, whereby his wisdom is 
lost to his fellow man, and his remarks 
and maxums are throwed away upon the 
boy." 

" There seems a great deal iu what you 
say," observed oue of the strangers. 

"We all know," said the Sexton, " that 
Stephen is a rover, with a rov 

" Gentlemen, a man who remains un- 
married, especially a seaman, generally 
docs have somethin' good to say. D' I 
lliiuk that my niaxums, which may be 
best to Solomon's Proverbs (though he 
a married man), growed of their own 
accord. They come of long reflection 
observation, from a put tin' of two and two 
together, and a separatin' of two ami 
two into one," 

" But if you are not married, Stephen," 
said the Sexton, " you can show tho expe- 
rience of theni as ia husbands. For you 
have had your niece in the hoiue Ebx three 
months and more." 

•• A niece isn't a wife," said the Pilot 
" When I feel to want a OtBise, I CAD up 
sail and away. Could I h'ist the blue- 
peter with a wile in the house 1 " 

"I saw her to-day," said the Shipwright ; 
" she grows tall and comely. Stephen." 

go. She grows to 
ir the Cobbledicli - got the 

..iu, which means determina- 
tion j and the Cobbledi About 
those eyes, gentlemen, they do tell the 
story that my father, who was A In.'-."u in 
the Royal Navy and greatly i 1 me^ 
yes of such a. tasMsaam, 
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in. .v. -.. like bolsl -iiaggfaMss, that 

as three — one foi bis i wo for 

liia eyes. When it came to 

moii 

and 

been 
Stephen < tobbledi 

you all a rich 
man, and gladly weald In- stand the drinks 
around A9 for hi 

r mine " — the young men etared 
i -lit at the feature named, bat forebote 
ugh ; the Pilot/a note, indeed, be 
.: broader than a nose should bo. 
was rosy red, and possessed D 
rh:in becomes n maiden's nose— "and her 
. is just my own to a T." Here the 
og men smiled. " As for her 
hie was a rich and lmd<y organ — " I 
shouldn't wonder, enriic to new ha 
that you'd Bay she even beat hoT poor 
old uncle. The toast," he sang hi a hoarse 
and tasty bass, "For 'twas Saturday 
- the wind that blows, and the 
ship thai goes, and the taea that loves a 

S.ilnr." 

"Tli is is truly wonderful," whispered 
I 'oet 

■'Ami one ihiy you'll have to be niarryin' 

..I the young maid. Stephen," said the 

n. - What will you Bay theo to the 

chap aa marries her? "Will you up and 

tell him and her what a fool ho be?" 

■•I never said,'' replied the Pilot, " that 
twasn't good for women to he named, 
did I ? It is their nature, too, as dogs 
delight to bark and bite. Else they would 
go off their chumps with chatter and 

t" 

"Delicately and feelingly put." said 

"A sentiment, sir,'' said the Poet, " winch 
I have heard before, but never in language 
more befitting its truth and beauty. Truth 
is always beautiful, however conveyed ; 
whether it be handed up in a shovel with 
rags, broken bottles, and dust, or brought 
on a silver salver." 

" You mean well, gentlemen, no doubt," 
said the Pilot, " but you are a-talkin' just 
a bit too high for me. When my niece 
marries I shall find a jolly sailor for her — a 
honest Comislnnan, or even an American, 
maybe, for the Americans, come to plain 
swearin', will bake the wind out of any 
Englishman's sails. Or a Devonshire lad, 
at least None of your finikin* fine gentle- 
men for me. There was one down here 
last week, high connected, l.eiu' B draper's 



■HWBtant at I'amelford. Well, I sent him 

■J ever a 
gelL" 

<1 the Pwt, " 
are qj ur reasons 

meriean do you credit It 
woole .viable distinction inde< 

family the [.ossession 

I should lead him to 
the Thames hank, on a Sunday afternoon, 
ju-t • onl of tin i ; 

roes. I suppose, sir, you Mould, to a 
-nit the youi 
feeling 

•• 1 should, si od the Pilot with 

my niece's feelin'e, as a good 
-. would go the same 
I he word : 
luY. Mary, another glass of nun 
and water." 

With his fourth glass of rum, the worthy 
Pilot became more personal, and communi- 
cated to the young men — the rest of the 
company having already gone — many valu- 
able and useful facts connected with his 
own life. He was, it appeared, one of 
those who put their light in a lamp, and 
then hold it up on high. 

•• I have been, gentlemen," he said, '•' upon 
blue water since I was a boy that high." 
He hold his hand about nine inches from 
: ho ground to show the very early age at 
which lie first embarked. ''I could handle 
the ropes, take a rope's endin' without 
so much as a wink, play the fife while 
they raised the anchor, make a sea -pic. 
pour down a glass o" rum, dance a horn* 
pipe — ay ! and even make love to the 
gells— hof.uo most boys left their nm 

That's Stephen Cobbledick, gentle- 
men." 

The Poet said that this information 
warmed his own heart, because he had 
himself been also such a hoy. 

" Since then, gentlemen," said Stephen, 
swallowing the rest of the glass, " where 
haven't. I been 1 " 

'• I suppose," said the Poet, " that Ulysses 
was nothing to it 1" 

" I don't know them seas," Stephen re- 
plied, catching the last syllable; "but IV, 
been in all other seas as roll— roll they high 
or roll they low — while the stormy winds 
do blow, and the landlubbers lyin' down 
below. I've fought with pirates, sharks, 
whaleB, and sea-sarpents ; I've been blowcd 
about with monsoons, tornadoes, cyclones, 
and. hurricanes; I've been wrecked on most 
every shore " 

" Have another glass," said .Tack. 
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'• Sir," his voice began to thicken a little, 
"you're a gentleman. Now there's a singular 
thing about rae — nothing never hurt me 
yet. I'm one o' them as nothing nev< 
hurt. Not fevers, nor choleras, nor 
a mangrove-swamp on the New Guinea 
coast Not crimps, nor ganiblin' saloons, 
nor drinkin 1 shops, nor sing-songs, nor 
dignity balls, where the drink is free 
and knives is handy. Not alligators, nor 
rattles, nor cobras, nor hippopotami 
nor bears, nor panthers. Nob arrows, nor 
stinkpots, nor creases, nor assegais, nor 
six-shooters, nor spears. It can't be done, 
gentlemen." 

He then proceeded to nan-ate circum- 
stantially a lew diabolical things connected 
with native, in which be had been con- 
cerned with one Captain Ramsay, an officer 
whose gallantry, spirit, and freedom from 
the restraints of the Ton Commandments 
he esteemed as of the highest value 
most proper for universal admiration. He 
retired about eleven o'clock, having had as 
much as it was safe even for so seasoned 
a vessel to carry, and started for home, 
the night being fine with but little 
wiad, and that from a quarter favourable 
to one, so heavily laden, bound in his 
direction. 

•• Jack," said the Poet, " I should like to 
see Miss Cobbledick. ' 

"So should I," replied Jack. "Such a 
young lady, with her uncle's nosi\ In- 
voice, his eyes — those eyes which were like 
gimlets, and made a Cobbledick when 
going a-boarding count for three, one for 
his cutlash and two for his eyes — his fif 
which is a truly beautiful figure for any 
girl to own — such a girl, my boy, will be 
a pleasing subject for me to paint and fox 
yuu to sing." 

"Of such stuff u the Pilot," said the 
Poet reflectively, ''are noveli Ho 

is a Captain Marryat spoiled. Did you 
rve the broad square brow, and the 
sharp observant eye? The lips, too, are 
mobile, which shows imagination." 

•' No," said Jack, '•his is the mobility 
causeil by rum. I think he Las been a 
pirate.''' 

" A novelist waited. No, not wasted. 
Hi-- amuses his neighbours. Did you remark 
how his old comrade, Captain Rai 
seized upon his imagination 1 Unless, 
indeed, Captain Ramsay is a delicate crea- 
tion of the fancy. And did you further 
remark how Captain Ramsay is a most 
desperate rogue, who ought to be hanged 
from the yard-arm ? It is pleasant to look 



upon an old man, and reflect that, 
better opportunities, he might have become 
even a poet." 

CHAPTER II. STEPHEN COrifetkDICK, IMLUT. 

I do not know, for reasons I will pre- 
sently explain, who my parents v, 
nor where I was born, nor how old 
I am, nor when I was christened (if 
indeed that ceremony was ever per- 
formed upon me), nor my christian name, 
nor my surname. So that I start at a 
great disadvantage compared with other 
people. For a long time I thought my 
christiau-name was Avis and my surname 
Cobbledick. But now I am not at all 
sure. 

When I begau to remember anything I 
answered to the name of Avis, and was 
the charge of an old granny who was very 
good to me and never tired of looking 
after me. When I was old enough to feel 
the want of a surname I asked her what 
mine was. She replied that she did not 
know, but that, as my uncle's name was 
Cobbledick, she supposed that might he 
mine also. Therefore I remained Cobble- 
dick. She taught me, while I was with 
her, a good many useful and solid things ; 
to behave nicely and to repeat the ( 
chisra ; to tell the truth and say grace 
before meat; to sew a hem and read iny 
book; to make a bed or a pudding ; fold a 
blanket, toss up pastry, and sing hymns. 
I am sure that when you come to think of 
it, that means a good deal of teaching. 
Much more she did not teach me because 
that was all she knew. My uncle it wa6 
who committed me to hex charge, and his 
lawyer or the person who had charge of 
his money paid the bills, My uncle was a 
pilot in America. When I was (to guess) 
eleven years of age, and a great girt I was 
sent by this man of business to school. It 
was at Launceston, and because my poor 
granny presently died I remained at school; 
school bills continuing to bo paid 1 >y 
my uncle's order, as wa- 1. f OS six 

en years. 

It was disagreeable at first to have the 
deficiencies of mj condition thrown in one's 
bet ill by the other girls, but gradually they 
grew to like me, and then it became a really 
romantic distinction to be uncertain in 
those points where all the rest were certain, 
I suppose a girl with two heads might in 
lame way come to be envied. Ai\d. to 
re, if there la nothing enviable, tbei 
nothing disgraceful in the accident of know- 
ing nothing about jqusw&L 
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illy the in. Ami 

for myself, I had a most :nclo, 

pilot : tea, who, when I came to 

know him, would, of i le to 

mi all doubtful points to tin entire 

As i Ian he was not what one 

DeveT sent me any 
or tokens of affection of 
kind It v u.s not until I WBfl already 
Deaz .is could be gai 
thftt he wrote to mc. It was not at all a 
suit letter. It was badly written, and 
ly spelt ; evidently the letter of an 
illiterate person. He grumbled about the 
expenses of school, 6aid that ha had come 
home for good, and ordered me do 
him at Boscastle. 

11 My dew," said my schoolmistress, when 
with a sinking heart I showed her the note, 
must judge people by their acta 
• uncle has evidently BOTOX studied 
the art of expressing ideas in kindly 
words. lint you must remember that 
for many years lie has cheerfully borne 
the charges of your maintenance and 
education. Therefore, child, go to him 
with hopeful 11 1 

This was .suitable advice, and I resolved 
to he of good courage and to hope for the 
beat. 

"Now," I said, on the last evening at 
school, " I am going to find a father and a 
mother : perhaps, who knows, a sister and 
a brother ; I shall find a birthday, a chris- 
tening, one godfather and two godmothers, 
a christian-name, a surname" — because I 
never believed that a really nice girl 
could have such a surname as Cobbledick 
— "an dan age. Fancy! I may be twenty, 
or thirty. OT forty. Oh ! my dears, suppose 
I turn out to be forty." 

In the school at Launcesbon we were a 
rjuiet collection of girls, mostly daughters 
of professional men, retired officers, and 
so forth ; (hey looked forward to a quiet 
life whose mornings shordd be spent in 
household matters, and evenings over 
needlework, music, and books ; somebody 
would come some day to marry them, then 
they woidd lead the lives which their 
mothers had led before them, wrestling 
with servauts, watchful of children, anxious 
to make both ends meet. And they envied 
me the romance of my position. 

I came away from the school with hun- 
dreds of good wishes, little present.-, and 
phedes of happineaa. Alas I I little 
knew that 1 was taking a blindfold leap to 
that lower level, beneath the "respect 



■lit of which a woman fix 
difficult to climb. To bi ire, my Bch. 
fellows were not distinguished for birth 
and family, but they were the daughters 
of men who could call t! s gentle- 

men and expect Esquire after their name-, 
although they did not belong to the gentry-. 
and bore no coats of arms. As for me — 
but you shall learn. It is painful to tell 
the truth about one who had done so much 
for me ; but if I write my part of the nar- 
rative at all, I must set down exactly vhat 
occurred, and how my guardian behaved to 
me, and what he did for me, after I i 
home to him. I will exaggerate not) 
and I will try to write without I 
bitterness. But, indeed. I have long 
forgiven. 

Boscastle, when I got there aftei a 
journey of sixteen miles up and down the 
Cornish hills, seemed to me the vry 
queerest place one would wish to see. 
I left my boxes at the inn where I was 
set down, and without asking for my uncle. 
set off to find him somewhere in the 
town. 

The houses of Boscastle stand for the 
most part on the slope of the hill above 
the little landlocked harbour. There are 
not many houses, because there are not 
many people living there. I looked from 
one to the other, wondering which was my 
uncle's. Standing apart from the small cot- 
tages, which made up most of the village. 
were two or three pretty villas. I at first 
made up my mind that he must be living 
in one of these ; it had always formed part 
of my ideal life to live in such a villa with 
such wide and ample gardens as these 
houses possessed. But I thought' oE my 
letter and trembled. The rude spelling, 
the blunt expressions, the roughness of the 
letter, would not allow me to associate the 
\nitcr with houses so pretty, trim, and well 
kept, I thought I would first try the 
humbler cottages. 

One of these attracted my attention !>y 
the fact of its having a mast — with re 
rigging, and yard-arm complete — run up in 
the front ; also a flag was flying. Such an 
ornamental structure is like a sign-po3t : it 
shows that a nautical man liven in the 
house to which it belongs. I bt! 
are generally used to decorate the back 
•n, but at Boscastle the cottages have 
no back garden. Therefore, it was put up 
in the front, where a few broke- p. 

d to form a small enclosure adorned 
by ■ tub and a heap of oyster-shells, broken 
bottles, and other things which in well- 
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tunnies are generally taken awny 
to their own place. 

The house was a small stone-built cot- 
tage, with ow on each side of the 
door, an n with a similar pair 

of windows, a elated roof, sad a Very large 

porch also built of stone and with its own 

dated roof. The porch was out of all pro- 

■ th© size of the hons*-, being 

as a church porch, with a 

window in it ; it was set up sideways so as 

to face tho east and to keep its back to the 

hence blow tho south-west gales. It 

formed, in fact, except in such cold weather 

Mom falls upon King Arthur's Land, 

another room to the house. In it wa3 an 

arm-chair, and upon the arm-chair I saw 

an old man. His feet wore crossed, his 

•e folded, his head was on one 

side, his eyes were closed; he was at 

with all the world, for be m ■ sound 

asleep. 

Anyone who saw that old man sleeping 

would have fallen in love with him on the 

sput ; ho should have boon painted for the 

' Miration of tho world; his 

hair mm curly, and of a beautiful silvery 

: his features were strong and 

rugged as if carved by a skilful sculptor 

who knew exactly what lines to put in 

and where to put then:, and did not 

spoil his subject by any which would inter- 

villi Ids original concept! on j his cheek 

was browned by sun and rain and wind ; 

his hands were not only browned by the 

weather but they bore also marks of tar; 

lie wore white ducks, in the construction 

of which great liberality had been bestowed 

mutter of stuff, a blue flannel shirt, 

a black ribbon tied loosely under the collar, 

r blue cloth jacket, and at his feet lay a 

" shiny" hat. 

I thought, " is a sailor ; he 
is clearly above the rank of common H 

he lives in a house which is better, but not 
much bettor, th&n the neighbouring cot- 

II enough off to bo able to 
spend his afternoons asleep ; he seems by 
his f: a good old man ; I believe 
he must be my uncle and sruardian, him- 

My footsteps, as I lifted the latch and 

Lota the garden, awakened the 

-r ; he opened his eyes, rubbed them, 

lied his legs, yawned again, 

and final!; pon his feet and Bl 

at h!s visitor. 

A very curious thing happened then, 
few moment* 
I 



I observed a remarkable change come over 
the face of tliis benevolent dooking old 
He was not, in fact, so benevolent- 
looking awake as he was asleep. His face 
now showed a lower level of virtue ; the 
lines changed, the features broadened, the 
mouth widened; it became a common 
that of a man, you could easily see, 
who was self -indulgent ; his eyes were 
fiery, the veins in hia forehead swelled 
up and became blue ; one became aware 
01 tobacco and rum without seeing any. 
And 1 began to hope that this person, at 
least, might not be my uncle. Alas ! he 
was. 

"Who are you?" he growled, still half 
asleep. 

" 1 am in search of Mr. Stephen Col 
dick," I said. 

" Oh ! you are, are you ? Then,' 1 I 
he yawned, "you couldn't have come, my 
pretty, to no more likely a man to 
you such information as you can trust about 
that man and gallant officer. Cause no i 
on this airth knows him better and loves 
him more nor me." He spoke with a Blight 
American accent, which strengthened my 
suspicions. 

•• 1 ' ire you yourself Mr. Cobble- 

dick r' It is so unusual a thing in 
this jealous and censoiious world for one 
man bo speak well of another, that I now 
felt almost sure of my conjee I u 

"Why not?" he replied, giving ques- 
tion for question after the Scotch manner. 
"Why not? And what might you be 
wanting?" 

"I want." I said — l, I want a few word* 
of conversation with him." 

"And that, my dear," he replied airily, 
being now fully awake, "you si mil fa 
Lord bless my bou! ! a few minutes 1 you 
shall have a few hours. Hang me if I 
wouldn't like to make it a few years. ! 
inside, my beauty, and sit down. If 
are not too proud — as many of your 
within my recollection, and not bo 
long ago, didn't used to be too proud — 
there's ram in the locker." 

■ I would rather," I replied, shirking the 
reference to rum, "talk outside fbfl 
present." 

" y dear, if you please. Though 

if yon i as once run after Steve Ool >- 

1 <led ick, his communications was 

I and his walk upright. Ni 
about Stephen, old or young. 
thedeck you might find him, the broad, the 
wide, the avel free, visible for all e.v/- 
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or below, up strain and forge ahead, trust- 
ful. I am a listonin'. Yoi hen 
and you axes, savin", 'Where is that 
pride ' &■ Cornish coast?' says 
yott Full Bpw A i 

I was pei fectly overwhelmed by tin's burst, 
and could not for the moment think of a 
suitable reply. 

\h! Time \\-.i- ■ at mi, without 

waiting for one, "not bo long ago, when 
they came to Stephen in swarms they did ; 
not more than others lie deserved, hut 
more he got. Sought out ha was, and 

d by high and low, Sought for by 

short and tall, black hair and brown, curls 
and plain. Now he's grown old, tin", m 
ranges alongside of the curate. With his 
crowkett and his orickett, and his boat 
upon the bay. And it's hymns they 
do sing and sweetly they do play. Go 
OB, iny dear. Your checks is a thought 
paler than the cheeks in Plymouth 
Port, bat you've a iigger of your own 
as makes amends. You comes here, you 
says, for old Steve Cobbledick. 'Tis hard, 
they say at Doscastle, to find a properer 
man." 

" I want to see- him certainly, and, as I 

make out, you are yourself But T think 

I should like to talk to Mrs. Cobbledick first, 
if I could." 

A look of the most profound amaze- 
ment greeted this proposal 

«Mw. Oobblediokl Mrs, Cob * ie 

cried. " Now, pretty, look at me straight 
in the face. Do I look like the sort to 
have a missus 1 Missus Cobbledick ! My 
pretty, Stephen may have his tender points. 
Find them out first, and lead him with a 
hairpin ever after ; he may have his weak- 
nesses : them as knew Mm best loved him 
better therefor. You and your Missus 
Cobbledickery ! Like Lord Nelson he has 
his faidts. But to take and make a Missus 

Cob Come, young woman, say yon 

didn't mean it. Young folks is skittish and 
will have their jokes." 

"It was not a joke at all,'' I 
feeling rather frightened. "I am your 
niece, Avis, and I thought I would like 
to— -» 

•■You my niece? You Avis! Ay, 
that's the name. Avis I " His face showed 
a variety of conflicting expressions, in 
which I vainly endeavonred to find one 
indicative of affection. Mostly, I read 
disappointment and disgust 

•' You wrote mo a letter " I began, 

trembling. 

"I did," he said. "D'rectly I found 



OOt what had best] a-goin' on. II 
the way us poor follows of the 
•edT* 
•• What do JWB • 

tly seemed as if he meant that 1 had 
been robbing him. 

" 1 leave una girl," he replied, addres 

■ ■"iid at large and the high heavens, 
charge of a old woman to be brought 
up accordin'. I give over all my money 
to my man of business when I ships for 
North Carolina shore, and I tells him about 
that little girl. I keeps sendin' him i 

tin- money as fust as it comes in; never 

thinkin' nothing in the world about he) , 
and when I comes home after close upon 
twenty years of work, I find tic 
been spendin' a matter of sixty pounds 
a year — nigh upon seventy pounds a 
year in bringin' of her up ontoe pride, 
luxury, kid gloves, high livin', and pianner- 
forty. That's the way they treated my 
money ! " 

" Then do you mean," I said. " that you 
did not intend to educate me ? " 

" I tell you," he replied, " that I clean 
forgot all about you. I gave the old 
woman a pocketful of money and I said ; 
' There's the little one, take care of her.' 
And then I came away and elean forgot 
it." 

" Then you are not glad to see me 1 " 

" Not at all," he replied. " I'm tarnation 
sorry, and that's a fat 

"Then you would have allowed your 
niece to starve ? " 

" I dare say somebody would have taken 
you," he replied sulkily. " As for starvin' 
— well, there, I was in America, It wasn't 
no business of mine. I suppose there's the 
parish." 

I stood considering what to do or to say. 
What I might have told him, with justice, 
was that he was a wicked and selfish old 
man, and that I owed him nothing since it 
was by an accident that I had been so well 
and carefully brought up. What I did say 
was this — being a good deal shaken by so 
surprising a reception, and feeling inclined 
to sit down and cry : 

" Will you let me have shelter and 
food here while I look round and think 
what to do? I will pay you hack, later 



on.' 



'You 



"I suppose I must," he replied, 
can come, for a little while." 

It was beginning to rain, anil I avos glad 
to avail myself of the permission. I fol- 
lowed my uncle into a small sitting-room, 
intolerably close, and reeking with the smeli 
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of grog Hid tobacco. I threw open the 
window. 

'• What are you doin' that for 1 : ' he 
asked. 

'• Fresh air. This room is stillii 

"Fresh air!" he growled. " If a sailor 
vitrits fresh air ho goes on deck for it ; 
there's tho porch for you. Now then, sit 
down ; let us hear if you have been taught 
anything useful to earn your grub. Seventy 
uls a. year] There's a outlay! How 
is that to be got back I " 

"I am afraid," I said, "that I could 
never pay back all that money," 

•' No ; (bat's gone, that is. Glean 
chucked iuvay." He plunged his hands 
into his pockets, and looked surprisingly 
unlike the old man 1 bad found asleep. 

•• I might be B governess," I suggested 
meekly, tliinking how truly horrid it must 
be to go out as a governess. "I could 
teach what 1 have learned myself." 

1 !■■ nodded his head grimly. 

"Some gells," he said, "go into ser- 

: there's house-maids, lady's-maids, 

and kitchen-maids; some go dressmakin', 

Which is more genteel. There's always a 

openin' down Plymouth way, for a gell 

as is good-lookin', in the barmaid line. 

-ailors, both officers and men, like 'em 

id it's ii rliecrful life, especially 

for them as can take a joke and box a 

fellow's ears when he gets sassy." 

I shuddered. 

" I think I could not very well take 

that kind of place. But I am too much 

• i by surprise- — I did not expect — 

1 will try to flo something and keep 

myself.' 5 

" Spoken like a honest gell," he said 
" That's what I like. Give me a inde- 
pendent spcrrit. As fur hangin' around in 
idleness, 1 never could abide it in man or 
ui, specially woman. And for why I 
use, the more work they do, the less 
mischief they nu 

I 'bought this a favourable opportunity 
for asking a few questions about myself. 

•• Will you tell me," I said, " who and 
what my father was ? " 

" Let me see" — he looked at me thouirht- 
fully — "you're my niece, ain't you? And 
Avis is your name t Likewise your 
nature." I think he meant nothing at 
all by this last remark except to gain time 
while he reflected "Yen are the daughter 
of my br- ow gone to Davy's 

lie lays all his days in the 
t liiscay oh." 

" What wa- he by profession 1 " 




"A Bible Christian, he was." 

"I mean what was his trade 

'• Why don't you say what you mean 
then ' Look here, my gell, if you and me 
is to continue friends, don't ask too many 
questions and let them questions be 
straight. He was third officer, he 
aboard a East Indiamnn." 

" Oh ! and how did he die 1 " 

"A shark took him off Rangoon. When 
the shark had done a-bitin f of him he 

dradl" 

"How long ago is that 1 " 

"Nigh upon thirty yeara ago, that 
I was aboard at the time and sec it with 
my own eyes." 

" It cannot be so long, because I am sure 
that I am not more than eighteen." 

" Then it was abont eighteen years ago, 
I daresay. I can't be particular fco a 
year." 

" And my mother 1 " 

"Here's more questions? Here's curi- 
osity ! What do you want to know about 
your mother for J " 

" Is she living 1 " 

Ho shook his head. " Xo, she's dead, 
too." 

"What did she die of?" 

'* Yellow Jack. We buried her at 
Kingston in Jamaica." 

" What was she doing in Jamaica 1" 

■• How can. I tell you what she was 
doing." 

"Did she leave nothing for me? Wen 
there no books, no mementoes of any kind, 
not even a portrait 1 " 

" She hadn't got no books, because she 
couldn't read ; and nobody hadn't taken 
her picture." 

"Who was she by birth V 

" She was " He reflected for a few- 
moments. " She was a Knobling, at Dovon- 
jniit. It was a most respectable family. 
You may be proud of your connections, 
sides. Her father carved ships' 
figureheads in his back-yard, and hex 
brother was transported for twenty 
for forgin' the admiral's name — nothing 
short of the admiral, if you please, which 
shows a soarin' spirit — for five hundred 
pounds. She was known in port as Lively 
and her lines were gen 'ally con- 
sidered as clean cut, though built more for 
show than for speed, as any woman's on 
the coast," 

I began to hope that the rest of 
family bad remained in obscurity. If this 
is the end of the romance, I thought it 
must be hettes to V, waTssBBMK^assa, »s&. 
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know from the beginning who 000*8 parents 
actually n 

'• Now," be I'oiiliniir.l, • ; 
more questions to put ? " 

"One or two, if you please. Had I any 
brothers or sister 

" No : you were a lone orphan, by your- 

" Do 017 mother's relations know of my 

"No ; they do not. And if you go to 
Plymouth you won't find them, cause they've 
gone, and it's no use oxpoctin' nothing 
from them." He Bald this very quickly, as 
if afraid of my making demands upon 

" I wonder how my mother came to be 
in Jamaica, when I was in England.'' 

" I told you I don't know." 

" Yet you were with her, you say, when 
Bhe died. And with my father, when he 
died. It is reiy strange. Where was I 
born?" 

" I never axed and I never heard." 

" Whore was I christened 1 " 

" I can't say. Now you know all about 
yourself, and we'll chango the subject. As 
for slingin' your hammock and stayin' here 
a bit, now." 

It was evident that he would uot answer 
any more questions. I therefore refrained 
from asking any, and waited for him to 
explain his views. This he did at length, 
and we presently proceeded to draw up 
certain articles which were to govern the 
household. 

He started with the maxim that in 
marriage, or any other condition of life in 
which a woman is concerned, the only way 
to ensure happiness is to live as much 
apart from that, woman u the dimensions 
of the roof will permit, He therefore 
placed at my disposal the room in which 
we were then sitting and one of the bed- 
rooms upstairs. I was to have the right 
to open the windows in tliem as much as I 
pleased; he wouldn't interfere with me in 
any way. He, for his put, was to have 
the kitchen, the porch, and the other bed- 
room. And I was not to interfere with 
him. As regards the cost of my main- 
tenance, that was to be defi iy*d by him, 
with such other small money aa might be 
necessary to keep me neat; it being un- 
ood that these charges were to be con- 
sidered as a loan, to he repaid afterwards 
when I began to earn money by going 
a-governessing, or beiDg called to the bar, 
or by any other method which I should 
choose to adopt. The said cost of main- 



tenance being Bet down at tl 

• ■'<■.-. When iiics to think o 

•lie I .as not disadvantageous to 

him. 

•■ And that, niy goll," he continued 
what I wc Don't hurry \ 

sell'. Look round a bit. Stay B month 
or bo. Yon ran easily pay 'me back. 
Though as to that outlay, that 
pounds a year, I reckon I shan't get that 
in r hurry. Unless/' he added 
» , " that was to turn up which 
once 1 fondl] hoped and still will fondly 

pray." 

I did not understand what he meant, 
but was afraid to ask 

" Some British uncles," he said, with a 
rolling of his head which meant irre&t 
pride and satisfaction with himself, 
ii among scafarm' men, would ha' 
said : " Take and go and get your own 
linn'. You and your seventy pounds 
a year ! ' Stephen Cobbledick is not ono 
of that sort. He is resigned. He says 
sweetly: 'Heavens will be done'.' He 
offers his prodigal niece forgiveness, and 
opens his arms with a uncular blessin' and 
a bedroom all to herself." 

He did open his arms, but I did not fall 
into them. 1 would gladly have kissed 
that nobly benevolent old man whom I 
I Etsleep in a chair. But the other 
old man, so full of words, so selfish, 
so inflated with self-satisfaction, I could 
not kiss even to receive an "uncular" 
Ides-.'; 

The convention agreed to on both d 
my uncle, whom I propose to call for the 
e, partly because everybody called 
him so, and partly for other reasons which 
will presently appear, Stephen Cobbledick, 
went in quest of my luggage, and the new 
life began. 

Thus was I enriched with relations, at 
last I had learned who my father was ; it 
was now apparent that I belonged to the 
lower class of the Queen's subjects : il 
also clear that the fewer enquiries I made 
into the history of my connections the 
better it would be for my pride. This was 
the end of my dreams. Instead of an 
affectionate uncle, I found a rough sailor, 
who had been made to pay for me without 
knowing it and by mistake; instead of a 
welcome, I received a plain notice that 
I must expect nothing more ; instead 
of the pleasant ways of ladyhood, I 
was to h'ok for a life of poverty, i 
work, and dependence, it was with .-, 

f heart that I sought my room that 
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court] 

Well, never mini the tears of disappoint- 
ment at this sudden blow to J 
One ma>' ray, but the inevitable had to be 
faced, and my new life 1 1 

Its manner was simple. We lived, as 
Step hen wished, almost entirely apart, I 
" messed in the cabin," and he in the 
kitchen. After breakfast he took hi? pipe 
to the poTt, and sat upon the quay among 
the great hawsers, watching and criticising 
any little operation which might be in 
hand, soch as the repairing of a ship, or 
unlading her cargo, or warping her out of 
port. This occupied the morning. Pi 
was served at one. This me:. 1 arded 

by Stephen as a mere taking in of coal and 

r. You need not sit down to it, or 
wash your hands for it, or put on your coat 
for it, or pull down your sleeves for I 
brush your hair for it. or lay a cloth for it. 

bine of the kind ever entered into his 
lica'l He preferred to conduct his own 
cooking, ou principles well known to the 
retired British sailer. : a piece of pork 
should be boiled for so long ; the flavour 
of a cabbage is enhanced by companion- 
ship with the pork in a pot ; potatoes may 
he made read}" in twenty minutes ; onions 
may be fixed in less time ; anybody can 
put a chop or a steak ou a ' griddle ' 
taste, when cooked, can be turned ou: 
any dish that i- handy, and then, mess- 
mates, fall to and cat, standing or sitting, 
ins yon best ; for knives, what better 
than the great clasp-knife which does duty 
for everything? for grace, what better 
a preliminary sharpening of the 
blade 1 

Die . a single~glass of grog, with 

a pipe, prepared him for his afternoon 
nap in the porch : another critical visit 
t" the port conipl- labours of the 

day. and brought nearer the evening, which 
he spent at the Wellington Arms. On 
Saturday evening he was always carried 
or led home by his friends ; and he Bang 
songs as he tumbled up the stairs to his 
bed. At first I was frightened, because 

■1, who has been naturally taught to 

id drunkenii' most horrible 

thing, cannot suddenly be got to regard it 
without loathing. But one becomes 
to most dreadful On Sunday 

morning (being none the worse for his 
Saturday evening's excess) Stephen. 

hapel, He had "found religion, " he 

while in America. This made him 

tibia Christian's. 



I never observed that his religion produced 
the least effect upon Ids life, his manners, 
his thoughts, or his conversation. 

mat Confess that, next to the shame 
of having to take a lower level than I 
fondly hoped, I was chiefly concc, 
the necessity for earning my daily broad. 
I do not think there could hare been any- 
thing more dreadful forme than thus .sud- 
denly to discover that there • iutely 

ing forme to fall back upon — 
no relations, no helping hands. I was 
waiting there like one of Nero's ("'In i 
in his prison, before being thrown to the 
lions who lived in the outer world. All I 
know of that outer world was what I had 
gathered from the talk of girls in a little 
town and from certain novels. Women 
who have to work, I knew, are mostly 
horribly cheated and imposed upon ; they 
are paid wretched vn ' :.ey hare long 

hours ; they cannot make money ; they 
are scolded if they are not cheerful, and 
bullied if they are" not brisk And then 
there is so tremendous a gulf fixed between 
the women who work and those who do 
not. Alas ! the latter, who should be 
kinder, make the diffi n 
in those days we thought woman's work 
more unlovely than we do now, when our 
Bex are better paid, better taught, bi 
aide to hold their own. Yet 1 think that 
whatever improvements are made, it will 
always be the happier lot to sit at I 
and enjoy the fruits of others' tal 
Tho novels of the time were full of the 
woes of governesses, their doleful i: 
the wickedness of men, and the crn 
of women who engaged them. i 
th' more cheerful novels never 
out a better prospect than that of i 
ing the curate. For my own part I 
always disliked that prospect, and hoped 
to. marry a man of s 
profession. 

At the beginning Stephen left me 
gether alone ; by degrees he seemed to 
tolerate my presence ; b fibred me 

the indulgence of a chair in his own 
porch ; and, when he found out that I 
could listen, lie gl to a natural 

garrulity and began to tell me stories 
about himself. I learned from them that 
he b a sailor for 

before the mast ; that ho rose somehow 
to the rank of chief of& t he 

had : : ventures the 

nature of (riiii h he did not com) 
that I 

y home 
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in ; and that, for 
plained, he left the ope: 
and became a pilot, in the port of Wil- 
mington, North Carolina. Wnen tho wax 
broke out he retired, having saved more 
money, and returned to England, resolved 
to roam no more. 

I found that lie was a very great boaster ; 
all his ulk tamed upon ids own .-•■. 
ordinary ferocity, smartness, and insight 

drily no sailor ever had so many ad- 
■ hem with such 
immunity from accident 

Now in most of his perils lie seemed (o 

lieen accompanied by a certain Captain 
Ramsay, who seemed to my uncle a sort 
of donii-god or hero. To me this model of 
a gall&nt and chivalrous sailor seemed a 
filibuster certainly, a pirate probably, and 
a murderer if ho were a pirate. But my 
uncle was dominated by Captain Ram 
he seemed to lose sight of morality, 
honour, and religion in contemplating the 
career of this man. What in other men 
he might have louthod, in Captain Ramsay 
seemed additional proof of the man's heroic 
character. And although he professed, as 
1 have said, to have "found religion/' and 
was by profession a Bible Christian, he 
certainly lost sight of what he had found 
when he talked of his former chief. His 
admiration was perhaps heightened by 
the fact that the object was twenty years 
younger than himself. 

Presently I made a very interesting dis- 
covery. It was Stephen's custom to vary 
his stories every time he told them, 
changing the place, the surroundings, and 
the circumstances, which he always gave 
in great detail, and the actors, whom he 
always described at length, giving, so far as 
ho knew it, the family history of each in 
all its branches. Thus, if he began a story 
say at four" in the afternoon, after his nap, 

oidd make it last until seven or eight 
o'clock, whenitwas time to go to the tavern. 
It was startling at first, until I became ac- 

iraed to it, to note the discrepancies in 
his statements about them. Once or twice 
1 turned his attention to my father or my 
mother. At different times I learned I hal 
my father had been an officer on board an 
Indiaman, a ship's carpenter, the purser, 
and the quartermaster. Also that hi 
bitten in two by a shark; that he died of 
cholera ; that he was wrecked off Hall] 
Bay ; and that he was knocked on the head 
at a dignity ball. As regards my mother, 
she was by birth a Kuobling, a Chick, fend 
;j Tainj.lin ; she was a native of St. Austell, 



and Plymouth: her father followed 
the callings of figure-head carver, dealer in 
marine stores, market gardener, pay agent, 
and ropemakar. She died at Kingston, 
lica (my untie hung present), of Yel- 
low Ji vi at Halifax, Nova Scotia 
(expiring in his arms), of frost-bite ; at 
Falmouth (my uncle buried her) of dropsy; 
and at Wilmington (my uncle engaged in 
vain the first doctors) of earache. Way 
she was travelling about was never ex- 
plained ; and, indeed, these statements 
were extremely hard to reconcile. In 
plain terms I found that Stephen was a 
most untruthful person ; that he • 
so to speak, niggardly of truth, avaricious 
of expending facts, and of most brilliant 
imagination. 

Again, there was an old woman who 
came every day to " do " for us. Stephen 
proposed at first that I should do her work 
so as to save the money, but I refused. 
She has notliing whatever to do with 
this story except for one thing. In con- 
versation with her one day, I learned 
that she, being at that time nigh upon 
a hundred years of age, yet fresh and 
vigorous, with all her faculties about her, 
had known her master from childhood. 
And she told me, which was a very great 
surprise, that he had neither brother nor 
sister. 

So that I could not be his niece. 

I forbore to bring this discovery before 
Stephen, because I knew very well that he 
would at once invent some new story to 
account for and explain those which had 
gone before. 

So far, therefore, from finding father 
and mother and the rest of it, I remained 
in as great an uncertainty as ever, and 
was "nly quite convinced upon one point, 
that, not one word Stephen said could be 
believed. 

I am ashamed, now, to think how poor- 
spirited and feeble a creature I must have 
been. Some girls would have strained 
every nerve to get some situation by which 
they could be relieved of such a depend- 
ence as mine. I only wrote to my school- 
mistress and asked her help. She promised 
to " let me know, if she heard " — the usual 
phrase. Then I sat down and waited. I 
suppose she heard of nothing, because 
notliing offered. And I was too ignorant 
to know how to help myself. 

Then I began to fall into bad ways. 1 
had no companions. There were no girls 
at Boscastlo with whom I could associate, 
heicg- Bave the mark ! — a young lady, 
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whose mother was a Knobling born in 
three different tovma and buried in three 
more towns, and whoso father Followed at 

four professions at once nnd died in 
four different ways, all painful, and v 
undo had had neither brother nor sister ; 
with that distinguished connection I could 
not foregather with the honest rosy-faced 
lasses of tho village. Stephen, again, was 

ble Christian, like most Cornish men. 
Nrnv I could not hear the chapel, and yet 
I could not walk to Forrabury by myself 
and feel that the- people were saying tost 
this girl wax she who went by the name 
of Stephen Cobble-dick's niece, whereas 
it was well known that Stephen was 
an only child. It was a foolish feeling, 
r»f course, but I was young and shy. 
Therefore, I left off going to church, 
which was wrong. Presently, I left 
off going out for walks, excejit in the 

wigs, for much the same reason; I 
fancied that people turned and looked 
at rue, and thought bhey were sneering at 
uie for not. being like any other sailor's 
daughters, red -armed, bareheaded, and 
dressed in a flannel frock. What busi- 
had I, indeed, to go about in the 
disguise of a young lady? Also, another 

>■, suppose any of my old schoolfellows 
should come to Boseastle and meet me '. 
With what face should I return their 

tings 1 AVith u hat shame should I ex- 
plain my fall from the levels of Launceston 
respectability and tea-parties ? 

That dreadful debt, the thirty shillings a 
week, went on growing. Stephen kept a 
hook in which I was to enter the weekly 
hill. I did so faithfully, and used to look 
at the amount with a kind of tenor. For 

lickly grew from shillings topouni 
five pounds — ten pounds — fifteen pounds 
I had nothing to pay it with ; I knew 
no way to make money ; I had no 
spirit to enquire ot to try, being dejected 
with the trouble of my position and 

much solitude. Yet the time must 

when I should have to pay up 

in full. And the bill became a horrible 

It was in February that I went to 
Boseastle. It was four months afterward?, 
in .Tune, that the time of my deliverance 
began, and kind Heaven took pity on a 
helpless girl, yet after such strange ad 
turee us fait to the lot of few. 

• thing alone redeemed the life, 

ben had a boat, which he called the 

ilina. It was his custom, when the 

i to go a-sailing in hei- 



outside the harbour along the grand nnd 
ile coast of Cornwall It was not 

often in the stormy and windy BpriE 
that year that he would venture in his tittle 
craft outside the- quay, < hie day, 1m v. : 

ked me if I would go with him. I 
acceded, listlessly. Now whether it was 
that he had experienced my powers of 
listening, or whether lie found mc good 
he said, at holding the lines and ohe- 
orders, he asked me again, and so wo took 
to sailing together every day that weather 
permitted, and while ho talked I looked 
at the cliffs, and, although on shore I 
continually brooded over my unhappy 
.. the grandeur of the rocks nnd 
headlands grew upon me, and while the 
Carolina flew over the water I fo 
fcroubhft. 

Yet I never received from nry guardian 

one word of affection or even friendship. I 

ith liiin mi sufferance ; 1 ought not 

to have lived. The loss of all that money 

was a thing he could not forgi 

GKAPXER 1IT. ,r.\CK BEAttS A HAND, 

"B08CA8TLB in the morning," said tin- 
young man who answered to the name of 
.Taek, " is, il anything, finer than Boseastle 
in the evening." Ii en a'dock, and 

a sunny morning, and they were coming 
'•ut of the inn bearing towels with intent 
to have a swim. " Poet, look about you, 
and tliink what rhymes to harbour, sun- 
shine, landlocked water, green water, 1 
at anchor, and overhanging rocks : because 
your poem on Boseastle will have to con- 
tain all those things." 

They were, in foot, at the most curious 
place in all England. Here the sea has 
pushed a winding creek through rocks 
which rise steep on either hand : where this 
"arm of the sea," as geographers call it, 
which is really only a finger, a baby's little 
finger, comes to an end, they have made a 
toy port by running out a pier, which le 
r»om at the end for a craft of reasonable 
smallness to be towed and warped in and 
out ; great hawsers as thick as any used to 
tow the hull of the fighting Tfm&aire lie 
about on the pier in readiness. There is 
generally one ship in the harbour as 
dozen boats lying within the pier the 
water is so green and transparent that 
can see the crabs, big and little, taking 
their walks abroad on the ,- 
On either side of the little harbour stand 
workshops, where pigmy things in the ship 
wright way are done to tho craft wh 

to Bosca&tl*. ^vmsK^v^^"*^*^^ 
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the tittle i guardian 

; if the wii" Is do blow, 

ially from the south-west, you may 
he waves madly rolling and rushing 
With white fba 'his narrow pi 

It is bad, then, 
for abj oft* this ruthless coast. Or 

tting upon 
a cloudless day, when the dry and ocean 
have . i a splendid glow 

ml is refit 
in the motion! • below. Wh( 

you bqo it in Btorm or in calm, you gaze 
upon .1 j .vild, as strange, as pic- 

turesque as an}" on the coast of England. 
The two voting men bathed, eat on 
the rocks, looked at Willaparlf 
and Meachard Island, where there is a 
soufflcur in windy weather, and 
entry made their way hack with a view 
On their way they saw 
Stephen Cohhledick, the hero of last 
night's talk. 

"See," eaid Jack, while the gallant tar 
wae yet afar oft', "there is the man whose 
niece has a iigure exactly like hia own. 
Remarkable, yet happy maiden ! We must 
make the acquaintance of that niece. 1 
must draw her. She should be better 
known. Such a figure in one so young is 
a distinction I have never before met 
with. Good-morning, my captain," he 
shouted. 

'* Moruin*, gentlemen," replied Stephen ; 
ie mornin. Are you for a sail this 
lnornin'? I am going to get my boat 
•r is a-fryin' and 
the water is a-boflin'. Soft tommy and 
cocoa, that's what we come to in our old 
age." 

"No doubt," said the Poet, "wheu you 

young ii waa curried peppercorns and 

boiling brandy. You've been a devil of a 

fell*' 'bblodiek. Plenty to repeat 

of in your old age — eh I" 

" You may well say that, gentlemen. 
Repentance is a solid job with an old salt 
like me. Lord ! Lord 1 Well " — he heaved 
a deep sigh — " I dessay it'll be got through 
with after a hit Though there 'a work 
ahead. It's a lovely breeze to-day. Come 
with me, and I'll show yon as good a bit o' 
coast in a small way EtB you're likely to see. 
Not the Andes, nor the coast of Peru. I 
cau't promise you that, but a tidy show of 
cliff." 

Tl" _.] the invitation and went on 

their 

" The retired pilot," Bald J* k, at brcak- 



ins incline riandly. Give 

r sole — I like them with the 

bread-crumbs — and pour me out more tea. 
1 thin lace is good for us. Let us 

no more, Poet. Let us fix the camp 
at Boscastle, go out sailing with our friend, 
sketch the cliffs — that's a splendid fellow 
with the ragged edges opposite WUlapark — 
bathe in the morning, watch the sun set in 
the evening — Nature is good at scene- 
painting — and hear nil the Pilot's ya 
What a splendid old liar it is I No 
doubt you'll get some yei&flB soon." J.uk 
thought that verses came to poets like 
trout to anglers. And I daresay they 
do. 

They found the old fellow, presently, on 
the pier waiting for them. There was 
lying in the harbour, 1- couple of 

schooners engaged in the potato trade, a 
little half-decked yacht, twenty feet long, 
moored beside the steps. 

This was the Pilot's boat. 

" Look at her, gentlemen," he said. 
" There's a beauty ! She was built at 
Falmouth, on lines laid down by me." This, 
like most of his statements, was a fabrica- 
tion, to which he presently gave the lie by 
asserting that the boat had been built first 
for the Prince of Wales. ''I rigged her; I 
carved her figure-head ; I christened her ; I 
painted her. Nobody's hands but mine 
and the shipwright's touched that craft, 
the fastest boat of her size, 
that you'll find outside the Solent I 
called her the Carolina in remembrance of 
the country where 1 made that proud 
ind glorious name as a pilot which 
you've read of in the papers. And here 
comes my niece with the tiller and the 

The young men turned their heads quickly 
e the niece who in figure, voice, and 
features was reported to resemble so 
marvellously I . They looked and 

saw ; their eyes caught each other's and fell 
with a kind of shame. 

For they saw a tall and beautiful girl of 
eighteen or nineteen, of graceful carriage, 
stepping delicately over the rough stones. 
She was dressed simply, with a straw hat, 
white cotton gloves, and some sort of plain 
stuff il: 

They took off their hats and saluted this 
<1 electable nymph. 

"Jump in, Avis," said her wide. 
"Gentlemen, this is my niece, She slups 
as cox'un. I'm captain 
you're the ; an, all 

aboord. " 
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Avis took her place in the stern, sa 
nothing. The young men sat ou each aide 
of her. If they caught each other's eyes 
they were abashed, thinking of the blas- 
phemy against beauty of which they 
had been guilty in talking lightly of the 
pilot's niece ; and they tried not to be 
caught looking at her face, but tin's was 
difficult 

There is fashion in faces and figru- 
there is fashion in dress, Now in Sic year 
eighteen hundred and sixty-three faces wore 
round, noses were tip-tilted, figures were 
liort, tall girls were rare. Later fashions 
have caused the growth of tall and slender 
m aide n s with classical features. Girl 
I am told, instructed while at school how 
•nduct their growing according to the 
requirements of fashion. It is not an 
extra, and is taught to all alike ; but, of 
course, all axe not equally suecessfid. The 
prizes are obvious. Avis was one of the 
unsuccessful girls ; that is, she had a i 
beyond the fashionable stature, and her 
res were of the Grecian typo. She 
wore her hair — unconsciously, for she 
thought little of the fashion in those sad 
days — in a simple knot, which went 
straight to the hearts of both painter and 
poet. The latter, after the wont of his 
tribe, began to think by what collection of 
word 4, and rhymes he ooold 

illustrate this beauteous image. Poets and 
book-peoplo are unhappy in thia respect, 
that they must needs perpetually be the 
slaves of words. Jack, on the other hand, 
who Wfta not concerned with description, 
immediately felt his heart leap up hi con- 
templating the most perfect and wonderful 
work of creation, the last and best, a 
lovely girl. Stephen Cobbledick put out 
his sculls and rowed the boat along the 
narrow and winding creek to the month. 
Then he put up hie sail, and the little 
vessel caught the breeze and glided out 
to sea 

They ran along the shore to 
under headlands and cliffs of dark slate, 
mined by the sea into deep caverns, where 
seals resort, and fishermen go at night to 
knock them on their silly heads ; past broad 
hays and narrow coves and gloomy chasm.-, 
in the rocks, which look like prison-houses 
for a iminal Tritons. The breeze was fresh ; 
the sea was cri tfc little n 

ing with the mighty roll of the 
'itic. 
1 Think," said the Poet softly, addret 
•j in particular, but looking at the face 
.1, " how the wavea would 



and the spray iiy on 
weather." 

yes, but made no 
reply; 

••Ay," said the Pilot, "think of ha 
thia coast on your dee at such a time ! I 
was once — thirty years ago and more — 
sailing the Merry 1 Penzance, 

hundred ton barque, bound from Falmouth 
to Bristol Port" He proceeded at full 
length to tell how by extraordinary craft of 
seamanship he had succeeded, wheu such a 
storm fell upon them, and all thought they 
were doomed to certain d< n, in 

steering that vessel straight into Boec 
Harbour, and bringing her up tftOl 

I away, a 
lost. 

While ho related this story hill 
were silent, looking about them. It v. 
dull Story told with an immense number of 
details, with the names of the sailors who 
could he called upon to testify to the truth 
of his statement, if required; a story v 
called fur no listening. 

"That is a most interesting yam, Mr, 
Cobbledick," said the Poet : "1 arn sure 
you have another to tell its. "We would 
much rather listen than talk." 

They listened while the garraloua old 
man told them another, and then a third, 
and a fourth, while still the Little 
covered headland after headland, and still 
the black inhospitable rocks rose - 
and high, a fortification of NatD 
design. 

Jack said uot a word ; the presence of 
the girl, so silent, so beautiful, so mysterious, 
weighed down his soul How could such a 
girl belong to such a man ? She had not 
spoken. Perhaps her beaut j ae of 

those accidents whereby out of a i 
and common stock sometimes a beautiful 
flower is produced j the village beauty is 
often the daughter of a hind no whit dis- 
tinguished above his fellows ; her grace, her 
bearing, her face, comes to her aa ■ gift 
of the gods ; such a girl should ho called 
Theodora. But generally, when she s( >■ 
the charm is broken ; for out of that maiden's 
mouth there drop no pearls, but quite 
contrary; and the beauty of the village 
belle is too often of the kind which we are 
taught to associate with the devil , it looks 
better upon the stage, whither ii ie generally 
brought, than in the drawing-room, w 
it is seldom allowed to appear. This 
girl possessed such a profile, enefa del 
drawing, such graceful lines, as might 
belong isas. *& -^ Va-vSosS^^v 
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us of beauty. Where did ahe yet it 

I'roni ' Waa Cobbledich of atisloorotac 

nt i Qatc noble faxuliee intermarried 

with the Cobbledicks 1 Are they con- 

■ d. I >y half-a-dozen descent-, Ml illi 

royalt] I Ml tlio morning long they 

-ni'h 'I ; all t hf miuning long tLo old i'ilut 

gasconade< 1 with story after story of bis 

extraordinary courage in situations 

re a lesser creature must hftVfi been 

ril. ( 'aptain Ramsay was generally 

with him. He went on, the young men 

without seeming to care whether 

•in' listened or not ; he took no notice 

whatever of his niece. The girl remained 

Hi-.: or twice, when the 

I name, she replied 

with a "yea" or "no," without milling a 

word. Still Jack lay and looked, listened 

and wondered. 

1 ' i esently their captain put the ship 
and they made for borne, beating up 
. t the wind. Then there were fewer 
btoiics, because frequent tacks cause the 
thread of a narrative to be broken, and it is 
difficult when one is interrupted in the 
fidl flight of imagination and has to dc- 
1 to earth to renew with fidelity, truth- 
fulness, and consistency. Now, Stephen 
was always consistent in his details 
while the story lasted. Ho only altered 
the story when he told it on another 
don. 
The voyage homeward, therefore, was 
more silent. The girl still preserved the 
; tho Poet ceasod his en- 
deavours to make her talk. Jack still 
wondered. Presently the boat entered the 
k of Boscastle ; Stephen lowered sail, 
in a few minutes they were standing 
on the quay. The girl, with a alight 
inclination of her head, walked quiekly 
away. 

" Poet," said Jack, when a few minutes 
later they were standing on the rocks above 
— "Poet, this is some of your handiwork. 
1 have dreamed a dream. I thought we 
were in a boat out at sea. : there were cruel 
cliffs along the shore with sharp teeth 
ready to grind and destroy any sliip that 
should be driven upon them ; there were 
black caves ; there were long, hungry-look- 
ing reefs running out to sea; there were 
ii.i.ks of strange shapes standing by them- 
selves in the water; there was a bright 
sunshine and a dancing sea ; there was an 
old sailor whose talk was Like the sound of 
the brook which ceases not, as the splash of 
the water from the roof on a rainy day . 
4U/3 thcro was a maiden — such a maiden. 



r. CJive me back my 
dream. " 

"Do you remember," Jack presently 
I, " what the old fellow was aayin 

"Not a word," replied the Poet "I 
was tldnking how such a girl could be his 
Why, his wife, and his daughters, 
his female cousins, and their daughters, his 
female connections by marriage, and their 
daughters, must be, or have been, or 
are about to be, dumpy, blowsy, full- 
blown, broad-nosed. Call that girl hia 
niece V 

" I was thinking about her, too," said 
Jack ; " 1 was thinking how she came there. 
Do you think she is really a person named 
Cobbledick 1 Beauty should have a graceful 
name. Every girl who turns out well ought 
to be allowed to change her name for some- 
thing appropriate, juat as the actresses do. 
Avis is pretty. How did she get that name, 
I wonder 1 Did you notice how sad she 
seemed 1 What is the matter -with her, I 
wonder 1 She would not speak ; she did 
not smile j her face is too pale j her 
are weighed down with some grief. Good 
heavens ! Docs that old villain ill-treat 
herl" Jack clenched his fists as the 
thought came into his mind. 

For two days they had no chance of 
seeing her again, because she did not 
leave the cottage. Yet the weather « as ine. 
- she ill 1 Did she never come out i 

" I must and will see her," said Jack, on 
the third day. 

His mind was made up; ho would attack 
the citadel itself. He boldly went to the 
cottage ; no one was in the porch ; the door 
stood open ; he stepped in ; before him was 
another door; he knocked gently, receiving 
the customary invitation ; he opened it, and 
found within the girl he desired to speak. 
She was sitting at the table ; befoi 
a book, but it waa shut; she was leaning 
her head upon her hand in a weary, listless 
way. 

"Do you want my uncle V she asked. 
"You will lind him at the harbour." 

" No," said Jack, turning very red. " I 
wanted to speak to yon." 

"To mc V She looked up wondering. 
"Tomer' 

" Yes." Jack blushed more violently. 
"I am guilty of great presumption in 
daring to call here; but," here he stam- 
mered, "the truth is, you are unhappy, 
and I want to know if I, if we, my friend 
and I, can help 1 " 

" What makes you think that 1 am 
unhappy 1" she asked coldly. 
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"Beeauae yon are pale, and your ■ 
are heavy ; because you stay in doors all 
day when yon ought to be in the sunshine ; 
because you never once smiled during tho 
■whole time when we were in the boat. Do 
not think that I alone remarked these 
things ; my companion saw (hem, loo. I 
know you are unhappy." 

"You cannot help," she said sadly. 
" No one can help." 

"Let me try," he replied " Believe me, 

1 am not forcing myself upon you through 

any idle curiosity. I know the world 

i than yon — better, perhaps, than 

your uncle " 

She shuddered slightly, as if tho name 
pained her. Was it then a fact that this 
old villain ill ■ treated her 1 "Let us 
advise " 

"Oh!" she replied; "you are very 

but you cannot help. If you could 

do me any good, I think I would take your 

help. You look as if you were a gentleman, 

and true." 

" I do my best to he a gentleman, and 
:. hum My. "Try me." 

She shook her bead again. He 6SW that 
the be ' in her eyes. 

" < !ome," -aid Jack. " Will you do one 
which will \v I 

11 What is that?" 

" Pat on your hat and come with me for 
n walk upon the cliffs. That will do you 
good." 

She hesitated. It was not through the 
fear that to walk with a young man would 
bfl improper, because she had never learned 
by experience or example that certain 
most innocent things may be regarded 
improper. Not only was the girl 
innocent herself, but she was also igno- 
of conventionalities. How should 
-lie learn them, b up in a school 

where no men were present or talked 
aboi 

i iime," said the tempter. " The day 
i '.-lit and warm ; it is a pleasure even to 
the on such a day as this. Come with 

She looked at him again. He was tall 

and handsome. Perhaps comeliness does 

produce some effect upon the minds of 

though they certainly manage to fall 

in love with the most remarkably ugly 

The face was bright, too, and the 

ight" She looked, and 

yielded 

Ten minutes later the port and town of 
lying at their feet far b 
them. They were climbing the headland 



Of WiUapark! The girl was a good walker, 
though she had taken to had ways of late, 
and stayed indoors. 

When they reached the top, her pale 
lushed, and her eyes were bright ; 
the set look had left her lips, and on her 
mouth was a smile. 

Jack was almost afraid to look at her ; 
she seemed to hirn, still, a kind of dream. 

" Let us talk," he said. 

They sat down, side by side, as if they 
had known each other since infancy. 

The first dav they talked about the 

felt his way to 

personal and confidential talk : the 

third day ho astonished himself by his 

holdne: 

'• Let me be your broth c 
this artful «receiver, who woultTnWe" refused 
the offer of becoming the young lady's 
brother if it had beon made in earnest. 
" My name is Davenant, and they always 
call me Jack ; that is, my name is 
not John, you know ; but, if you will 
call mc Jack, it would make things 
simpler." 

"But I hardly know you at all," she. 
replied, with a little laugh " It is so odd 
to see a man for tho third time or bo 
and then to call him by his chrfei i 
name." 

"Not if that man calls yon 
christian-name. Let us try. Now tl 
Avis — what a pretty name I" 

" Jack <"— she blushed a roBj 
— "what a good name — for a man 

"Avis," he repeated, "now then that, 
we are brother and sister — let us take hands 
upon it "—he held out his right hand and 
folded hers with his strong grasp — '* tell 
me why you are unhappy 1" 

" That would be to tell you all my'poor 
little history." 

" Then tell it mo." 

She told him, as We know it, He was a 
youth of quick sympathies, and guessed 
more than what she told him. How could 
he help ? 

"Avis," he said, "this land of life can- 
not go on. You must leave your guardian 
as soon as possible. Strange ! I wonder if 
ho told the truth when he said you were 
eel" 

" I do not know. TI omao who 

waits upon us says that he had mi 
brother nor sister." 

" I do not believe that yon niece 

at all," said Jack stoutly"; "but thai 
not matter. By his own ahxrovcu^ t*s» 
edv\cttt\ow ijros w\ efisaStesSi \ !«*■ 
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and no joy of little children ; a grh 

. yet a light tiling in comparison with 
into t h 6 ron g h worl d 
IVniii which her new friend promised some- 
how i lie]'. She had an thought of 

Jack, the kind and generous hoi 
. pitied hor loneliness ; he would find 
thing for her, some phi. i here; 

she asked not what or when; she left it 
ully to him. 
The portrait, too, ira While 

it, .lack could gaau (tpon her without 
''■li. 
As he looked aud transferred her features 
to th he fell ' »rt in 

1 ho IVOIil (if 

signs, 
■ ission. 
FoWP||Wle was uncertain what to do, 
her happiness, or tried to 
think of that, first; but while he set hiin- 
bo1£ in work to reason out the thing calmly, 
the recollection of her voice, which was 
cheerful and sweet — not low, which is so 
common an affectation among women — 
camo upon hitn, and baa heart leaped up; 
or he thought of her eyes so lirny.iJ and so 
deep ; or the outline ox hot- face, whien he 
drew perpetually upon every margin; or her 
tall and lissom figure : and he could not 
cause he felt. 
At first he argued with himself that a girl 
: in such a manner could not hut bo 
3 : yet she had bo lived, 
he remembered, hut three short months, 
and ii was pain and miseiy to her. There 
are minds which can never be coarse and ( 
Common, just as there are some which can 
be pure and sweet. 
It had not entered into his scheme of j 
life to marry early. He l -f the men 

wlio preach the doctrine that it is best to 
make your way Brat, yonv name, if thnt is 
ible, and .your income, before you com- 
mit you rself to the chances of matrimony. 
Now, hie name was not yet made, but was 
I v in the making, so to speak j and his 
fortune was all to be made. As for any 
feeling that he would marry beneath him, 
that was. far from being in his thoughts at 
all. Who marries Avis, he said, cannot 
possibly marry heneat.li him. 

It was so pleasant, this time of roaming 
about with the girl, talking, sitting together, 
walking on the cliffs, or sading in the boat, 
that he was loth to disturb it. The days 
went on, and every day he saw more of her ; 
the honest fishermen of Boscastlotook it for 
granted that tl: courting. Avis had 

SM> shame to run and meet him while lie was 



yet afar off; she Ii:' i one in tailing 

him all she thought and I is • hatred 

-ill anoonsdonsly in pa 

trust Together they made journey 

he girl had heard 

so many weird legends in her ehildhi 

Castle of TintagoL St Nighton'a 
Keive, and Minster Church, whore -lack 
made sketches always with D the 

foreground; ami they went to Fotxabury 
Church together, Avis haunted no i 
by the foolish fear ng any of her 

;• J told the girls," -!„> said, "that I was 

j into the world to Bad a father and a 

mothoT, and, perhaps, a sister and n 1 ifOthef, 

But, Jack, I never thought that I should 

■ kind a brother as you." 

Remarks such as these are difficult to 
receive, under similar ci toes. Yet 

Jack, through some fear of the result, or 
Borne scruple about himself, would not, say 
the words whid 
bond. 

CHAPTER IV, I'.AMSAY, ALUS AKG1 

BToVf, while those two were rapidly 
passing through all those nicely graduated 
emotions of admiration, wondei 
longing, and a: sii'e for esq 

by, which mnV 1 lead to 

delightful passion of love (which, tin! 
man feel it at Ii i in his lite h* had 

better never have been born), an event 
happened which wi o trouble 

everything. Al itestable I 

in human affairs which interrupts and 
hinders! The American poet observes on 
this point, that tl of true love 

may fitly be compared with the 
the Mississippi ; for it is a full and mi 

ii : and if ts irresistible; and it has 
snags; and there in of its 

latitudes alligat >n in its waters, and 
rattles on its shon a fevers. The 

snags, also, arc not found in the eai ly 
reaches of the river, which further assists 
that poet's metaphor. 

The event was :' 

Stephen Cobbled] one morning 

lie harbour <|iiay. 
His short pipe was in his mouth, his legs 
were stretched out, and he was contem- 
plating, with an air of groat satisfaction, 
n reaths of tobacco-smoke, For they con 
taincd a dehcii of Spain i 

with the " marriage settlement'' of his 
niece. It had occurred Lo the wicked . ,1.1 
man that, while hi 
even ninety pounds s year might as ea 
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lie Bet down M the cost, o! A\ i.-V main- 
tenance as seventy, and the same sum might 
be charged for every year of her existence. 
Now, as B I o f age , tha t 

meant a total of sixteen hundred and 
twenty pounds, AS he chalked it up on a 
neighbouring stone. 

"She owes me/' he said, "sixteen 
hundred and twenty pound mitiri' 

the interest out of which I have been 
chiiu- iteen hundred pounds in alL 

There's ;i sum ! She shall go for it, though. 
11 charge nothing — nothing at all — for 
loss of hor services and biting 

from my dearly beloved niece. What a 
uncle I am!" 

He was, indue J, as he was about to pi 
the most remarkable of all uncles reci i 
in history, except perhaps Richard the 
Third, the guardian of the Babes in the 
Wood, and the Barber Fiend 

So rapt was he in the vision of his own 
goodness, that he paid no attention to the 
operation conducted j n.it below him, of 
inserting a new plank in the side of a 
coaster, nor did he hear the footsteps of a 
man who was walking leisurely 
him. He was a thin, slenderly-built man, 
about the average height, dressed in a b 
frock coat, buttoned up, black trousers, and 
a tall hah He might have been a dissent- 
ing minister, or a traveller for a religious 
publication, or a temperance lecturer, or a 
promoter of public companies, so nni' ! 
li is appearance betoken ostentatio I 

ity. His age might have been anything, 
but was certainly . M was 

manifested by the crow's-feet round his 
eyes. His features were good and certainly 
handsome, though too long and sharp 

were keen and small : lus lips were 
thin, with a nervous twitch in them, and 
they were flexible; his hands and feet were 
small and delicate. 

He stood awhile looking at the good 
visionary, who sat gazing into space a 
counted up his gains, and heard bin 
The stranger smiled. "What mischief Lb 
the old man thinking of now?" he mur- 
mured. "He looks aged, but th- 
in Stephen yet." 

He stepped over the rapes which lay 
quay, and laid his hand on 
Stephen's shoulder, not heavily, I 

c hard grip, as if he had caught his 
;n at last. 

' : Shipmate," h^ said, " how . 
Stephei looked op in hi- 

to his feet, dropping his pipe, .. 
was smashed on the stones, and forgetting 



his vision of w ettlements. Never 

was man more astonished, lli.s jaw dropped, 
his eyes opened, he spread out his hands in 
helpless astonishment. 

..pen li unsay !" he cried at length. "It 
is hisself." 

" Shake hands, old salt,'' said the other. 
"It is myself, I guess. No other hoss has 
got into this skin. Why, there ; it's cheer- 
ful lookin' at your old face again. Kind o' 
brings back the old days; doesn't it i" 

"It does ; it does," responded Stephen. 
"But come, Cap 'en, this demands adii: 

■•Hold hard ; you come in my tow so 
long as I'm here," said Captain Ramsay. 
" Let us go to the bar." 

They went tle.'ie, and drank each otkerfc 
li at the Captain's expense. 

■• And where," asked the stranger, "can 
. place "'here we can sit and talk 
by onraelves, with nobody prickin' up their 
ears to listen I" 

Stephen led the way to his own coti 
whero appropriating Avis's room for the 
occasion, they sat and talked. 

"To think.'" cried Stephen, •■ that I should 
live to see you a settiu' down in my own 
house." 

" Here I am," you see. I was at Liver- 
pool, when I remembered that you had gi 
up the piloting and were come home. And 
by reason of your sometimes answering to 
the name of Boseastle Steve, I conclude 
run down here, and prospect around till I 
found you." 

" In my own house," replied the other 
with iteration; "the same house as I bought 
with half-a-dozen others when I come home 
eighteen years ago, after that little job of 
ours, where we done so well'' 

" What little job T" 

" You know, the blade job, when we 
shipped — Ho 1 ho ! — that crew of dar 
in Boston, prctendin' — Ho! ho! hoi — 
that we were bound for Liverpool, and run 
down to New Orleans and sold 'em 
every man jack." 

" I remember," Captain Ramsay replied ; 
"and divide. 1 the plunder. It was risky, 
but creditable. It wouldn't quite do to 
have shown up in Boston fur a whde after 
that, would it r 

"And what have you been a doin' of 

Have you eot down to 

the proceeds of honest industry, or 

"I\ pQe, and 

made mo: fooled them 

■■ Euchre 1" ask- sfc. 
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••Ami iuonty, anil any other darned 
i going. Guess if the Prodigal Sun 
had gone to N aid have 

dropped the old man's dollars in n w 
reflect credit on thai cit; 

" Ay, ay. When I set eyes last > 

I tap en, you v.. :n man, and a 

j profession when in shore-goin' 

and religion was useful. And you'd 

name from Ramsay to Angel 

Hoi hoi Angel I" 

" Your memory 1 old mate, that 

1 must ask you to retnci Lag about 

me \jept what 1 tell you. And what I tell 
now is this: I am Ramsay ao 
Itamsay, Commodore in the ' 

horn and 

ed in Norfolk. I am Secesh to tin- 

\ Bully for the blu 1 hail 

Jm, the land of ehivaln \ where 

bolitioniat skunk shall b ted to 

dwell, and all the whites air gentlemen 

. most of thorn of the aac it n t aristocracy 

of < !reat Britain, We air fight in', Sir, for 

liberty and our constitution. The Peculiar 

Institution baa been forced upon via by our 

ancestors. Wo shall consider it when we 

have established our freedom from the 

North. Abolition we abhor, because we 

love our niggew too Well to give them the 

liberty they would convert into license. 

No, Sir, the South at this moment is the 

proud champion of constitutional right, 

and the defender of morality and religion." 

He delivered this harangue with a 

slowness which greatly added to the 

effect. - n 

Stephen Cobblediek was affected almost 
to tears, " He ought," he exclaimed, " to 
have been a bishop ! " 

"So I ought," said Captain Ramsay, 
" if everybody had what was best for 
him. I should like to be a bishop — in 
ind" 
Stephen then began to narrate his own 
experiences. The Commodore of the Con- 
federate Navy sat in the attitude of listen- 
ing, which was polite, because the Pilot 
was prolix. After a quarter of an hour or 
so of patient pretence, he pulled up the 
narrator short. 

" Say," he began, " what do you mean to 
do next?" 

" Nothing," replied Stephen. 

' ' What ? Stay in this forsaken hole 1 

Sit here and rot like- an old hulk in a 

mil" 

•' Ay. Sit here is the word, Cap'en. 

o's coxae when I'm bound to lay up. 

IVe got religion; I've got a dozen cottages; 



be rente of a Saturday; I'm - 
five ye . do pilotin' to do; 

and as for black jobs, why I doubt 
that trade will ever again be worth wha 

to be. Lord! son Alien the 

minister is a boomin' away in the eh: 
1 fit and think of the droves of 'em, bo> 
for a song, as one may say, sometimes I 
for nothing, drivers and all, hurried over 
the Atlantic in a clipper that could show 
her heels to any British frigate afloat, and 
put up at New Orleans or Havannah 

for " Here he stopped and sighed. 

" It's comfortin' to think of those times. 
It brings out the flavour of the hymns. 
Yon should get religion, Cap'en." 

" Some day, may be, Stephen. 'Spose 
there was piloting to do V 

" Ay, ay I" The old fellow sat upright 
and listened intently. 

" 'Spose I was to say to myself: 'I've got 
a job that wants a light hand, a quick eye, 
and a knowledge of the coast 
'• What coast ? " asked Stephen. 
"The coast of North Car'lina, and the 
port of Wilmington." 

"He means blockade- runnin' !" cried 
Stephen with enthusiasm. " Where there's 
danger, there's Cap'en Ramsay! Where 
there's money to be made, there's the 
gallant Cap'en ! Where there's fightin' 
and runnin' away, and a shootin' of six- 
shooters, there he is in the middle of it. 
whether it's filibusterin', or slavin', or the 
South Sea trade, or runnin the blockade ! 
What a man ! What a Nero !" 

" You've guessed the job, old shipn 
Some men would ha 5 let me beat about the 
bush for an hour. But you've got a head 
upon your shoulders, Stephen, screwed 
on tight, n'ght end up, and eyes in that 
head as can see straight. You've guessed 
it!" 

" Go on, Cap : go on." This sagacious 
flattery increased the good old man's desire 
to hear mOTe. Blockade-running was next 
to piracy ; therefore dear to his heart. Fot 
he was one of those perverse brethren who 
ever love the thing that is illegal, because 
it is illegal 

"I've been blockade-running since that 
little game began, and I haven't been 
caught yet, And I don't mean to be, 
though they've put on the coast some new 
and fast cruisers. For I've got, at Liver- 
pool, loading for me, a craft, Stephen, as 
would make your eyes water. Yes, I 
reckon you would weep for joy that you 
lived to see such a craft." 
I „, v 
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' ich lines ; sili -..ueh 

lightness; such sbee 

'• You shall see her, Stephen, Whether 
you f.'.ll in with my proposal or not, you 
see her and judge for yourself. Now, 
'. In my last trip we did well; got 
i'i and out without a brush or a shot 
Some of the boys aboard were pretty rough 
— that's a fact — and just before we sighted 
mi there wis a little difficulty between 
the pilot and the chief officer. The chief 
officer didn't matter, because his 
though he wa3 a plucky one, air plentiful, 

i&U swarms with young En 
chaps mad for a nu rhen the pilot 

had to send in his checks too, and we heaved 
overboard at once 

rough upon us, as was generally felt. 
For pilots air like i ..irse." 

"Young men," said Stephen, "will be 
young men. I've drawed a bowie myself 
before now, and let daylight into the other 
chap. But for both to go at That 

seems a most extravagant waste." 

" So, being at Liverpool, I remembered 
yon, Stephen. I said : ' laiB ifl a chance 
> does not often happen. If Stephen 
Ci'hbledicb gets it, he is a made man.' " 
' I'm too old,' ; hen. 

" Xonsense. You're as young as yon 
Your hand b firm, and your eye is 
straight; and what's more, you know every 
inch of the coast." 
" I do. No man Lett 
"Why, then, we're half agreed already. 
And eow, old pal, you shall see what a 
thing it is I am goin to giro you a share 
of." He galled some papers and the stump 
of a. pencd out of hia pocket. " First, you 
shall have, for the double trip, seven — 
hundred — and — fifty pounds— nigh upon 
four thousand dollars. " 

•' What I" Stephen Jumped out of his 

"How much?'' 

" Seven — hundred — and — fifty pounds 

tag. Half paid down on the day you 

board; the ot . when WO get 

to Nassau. Stop a minute, I haven't 

done yet Every i I space for 

his own vontu n shall have room 

for a dozen cases if you like, More than 

I've bought them fur you, and they 

are shipped ready for you. I give them to 

• If I could t" cried Stephen. 
" Why not 1 What's to prevent V 
"There's that gell o' mine ; my niece. 
.' -I 1 1 I don't think they kep'her i 
e to w 



" Leave her behind," 

" I might do that," 

\ dozen cases, B OWD. They're 

fbll of the things that sell in Richmond 
and the ' ;ien's 

bid gloves, tooth-brashes, Coekle'a 
pills, Iueifer-matches — man ! whatever you 
take will eell, 1* ■'■' Gotten:" 

"Ay." 

This good uncle was meditating a scheme 
for the happiness of his nil 

As for danger, there's rw do. Not that 
you are the man to show a whiti 
There'? plenty 

but 1 want yo i rjobbledick,' I 

■ would enjoy lihlo- 

dick, as I've known these 

! an a 

" You were on'v n to a In 

said Stephen, "when yon came aboai 

third mato. 'Twas at Havannoh. You 

then, you said, the son of an 

lish gentleman, and you'd run away. 

You shipped in the name of Peregrine 

Pickle, which at'i- I saw in a 

bed book Tli.it was the fust"— he 

•d round him with admiration — "of 

his names and his di rany 

man had so many parents. And wicked '. 

How a lad so young could pick up so much 

wickedness, the Lord knows.. Yet there he 

And drink'? Like a mermaid. And 

swear 1 Don't name it. And fight 'f Like 

Great Alexander; for the walloping of a 

tug, to get the work out of him, I don't 

suppose there was ever a lad, Spaniard, 

Mexican, or X "old come with 

mile of him, And lit: 

with it; not proud, not puffed up with 

vain conceits; easy and affable with all 

alike, And at a dignity ball, the cock of 

'igh Mexican yellow n< 
which arc well known to he more jea 
than a alligator, were waitin' outside with 
knives sharpened on Ehe door-stop to have 
his blood." 

" Then yp with me"! " said the 

-, unmoved. " Yon will 
be my pilot 1 I'm part owner of the ship 
and cargo, as well as skipper," 
'■ \\ ;1 V 

■ -In a. fortnight. " 

days. I think 
:i. [t'a only that m sed geli 
cost me a thousand pom ad 1 

want to get that back I think the job i 
is done. Tup 

I'.c. BVl QJ • ^^ 
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effect in the amoTtLng-room of the 

Wellii rms by the i: on of 

: Captain o was, he 

ommodore is I crate 

Now Captain Eta been 

, a fauiiliar name with every man 

who was privileged to hear the conversation 

of .Mi. Stephen Cobbledick. For whenever 

he bad to tell of a deed of peculiar att 

i of more than common treachery, a 
deed which made the flesh to creep and the 
blood to boil, a transaction more nefarious 
I bin i. usually considered possible to 
humanity, be fathered it with every tribute 
of praise and admiration upon Captain 
Romany. And this heroic Viking actually 
stood before the peaceful folk of Boscastlc 
in the flesh. A small, lithe, quiet-looking 
with <(uick bright eyes, who sat 
quietly bends Stephen, and for a while 
said nothing. 

TUi . the blacksmith, and the 

shipwright stared mutely at the stranger, 
who presently began to talk and to smoke 

i 

" Yet ho is a tiger, Jack," whispered the 
Poet, in answer to nothing. 

Jack opened the conversation by asking 
if the Commodore had left the States 
recently, and what ho thought were the 
present prospects of the South. 

"Sir," replied that officer, "the present 

Kepect is certainty. The North is in her 
t throes ; they've got through all their 
Irish and Germans j they can't raise recruits 
nor money; they have been — but tiny won't 
own up — already licked into a cocked hat ; 
t licit' generals air like whipped curs with 
their tails between their legs,; their papers 
air clamouring for peace ; and the South 
will bo asked by the North, before very 
long, to be good enough to tako Maryland 
and Washington, and go about her own 
business. Wal, we do not wish to Lear 
malice : we will let them alone, provided 
they let us alone. But go wc must, and go 
we shall That is so, gentlemen." 

" Of course," said Jack, " you speak as a 
partisan. We heal other accounts from the 
North." 

"You hear, sir, whatever lies the meanest 
press in the world chooses to tell you. What 
1 tell you. sir, is fact." 

Undoubtedly ■ very strong adherent to 
the Secession Cause, Salem a long way 
behind, clean forgotten, Pilot Cobbledick 
looked! on in admiration. 

Presently (he Commodore passed from 
i '• •.■■•//; -J L t;itc matters, which, considering the 



way in which the eud has falsified bis pre- 
dictions, together with those of a great 
; English editors, would be 
stale in the repetition, and, backed up 
lis old comrade -in anus, launched forth 
upon the sea of general experience and per- 
sonal reminiscences. Like Stephen, he liad 
been everywhere. 

Stephen, for his part, was guarded He 
said nothing, except to murmur applause, 
or to put a leading question. 

"What do you think of him!" ashed 
Jack, when the evening was over. 

"What I'said before, my hoy ; a tig 
replied the Poet " He looks it." 

Avis's reflections were exactly the reverse 
of the Poet's. She thought that if the man 
was a tiger, as according to the statements 
made by Stephen he most certainly was, he 
looked like a lamb. His voice, to her, was 
so gentle from the moment he saw her ; 
his manner so mild, so caressing ; his very 
attitudes so modest and unassuming, that 
she could not believe, from bis appear- 
ance, the stories told about him. He a 
pirate 1 He a tiger ? No ; the imagi- 
nation of Stephen must have invented 
all. 

CHAPTER V. THE COURSE OF TRT'Il I 

The way — which the wise man found 
marvellous in his eyes — when there are 
three together, and one of them is a maid, 
is that one of the other two must go 
away by himself. The Poet, therefore, 
went away. He adored Avis after the 
poetical manner. It is very well known 
how Petrarch foxmd consolation. In like 
manner, this poet sat on a rock; thought 
of this girl's eyes and her wondrous face ; 
made her immortal — at least, those of his 
friends who reviewed him said so — in 
undying verse ; and presently, with tran- 
quillity of mind, married another woman. 
You never find a poet, mind you, going 
distraught with love. 

As for the other two, they went about 
without him, happy with each other ; they 
wandered afield or along the rough Cornish 
lanes, with cobbled walls on either side ; 
they gathered the wild roses j thoy sail.d 
in the boat ; they climbed the steep aides 
of Tintagel. They were yet in the m eet 
misty time which comes before the spoken 
love j it is then that each to each puts 
forth invisible arms; ghosfh 
follow, which are but half felt; the very 
air seems rosy with the glow of bus 
it is a time of imperfect joy, of . 
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uncertainty, hopeful fear, tender doubt, 
and o' tog faith. A. woman, par- 

feet of her kind, once told mc that marriage, 

nst which she had nothing to Bay, 
not so happy as the time of plighted 
troth; and this, again, not so sweet 
that uncertain time of undecided wooing, 
of nil miration, and of attraction. 

This time must have an end. That is 
most sure, Julie de Bambouillet marries 
iM. du Montausier a id Penelope is 

cded in the end. But it is pleasant 
and, iu the opinion of » 
the time winch follows is more pleasant 
still. 

It was a now and divine joy for Jac 
day after 'l.iy, the soul of this inno- 
. fresh, and beautiful girl, whose heart 
lings good and beautiful, as 
the hemlock turns to the east. A girl's 
Ights are mostly, when she finds ex- 
ion, dud iii the words of others; she 
is not good at finding words for herself, 
she stammers when she trios; it is a 
shameful thing, in a way, for her to tell, 
in words all of her own, and direetly, the 
things her than thinks. There- 

rery girl is a mystery and an enigma. 
The better she i~, the higher her ai 
the more mysterious is she to the lover 
would fain understand her dei 
iit„ her most secret hi wish 

i', the talk of lovers seems, 
to the outer world, commonplace. 

itain Ramsay came," said 
Avis to Jack, two days after the. arrival 
of that worthy, " I hear - of notliing but 
blockade-i uiming. My uncle wants to go. 
He has got out charts and maps, 
spreads then) on my table ; he pores over 
them, with his thumb on the places which 
he is interested in. And he has been 
throwing out hints — you know his hints 
bread ones — about being able to go 
if I were not in bis wi 

"Perha] Jack gravely, as if he 

what he was Baying, "Stephen 
thinks he I would li 

t provision for you, in 



Wis, you are a gill, and havi 

up to fight your way in the 

world, which is a place where, unless you 

are provided with cushions and hassocks 

i with bank-notes, you find the sitting 

pretty Bait 

•'I do not think that Stephen cares 

mt providing for me, said A.via 

She was not a girl who readily 

or ascribe ;. But it 

lous in imagine Stephen Cobble- 



dick as anxious to work fur the sake of 
herself. - 'I hope you have got easy 
cushions for yourself, Jack." 

" Mine are easy enough for me," he 

replied gruffly. "The question is 

Avis, will you marry a poor ma.n1" 

"Jack!" For, at the word "marry," 
all the possibilities of the situation rushed 
upon her mind 

"I am getting on, but an artist's life is 
uncertain. Still, if you love me as I love 
you, Avis Darling, will you take 

She knew, she found out when he spoke 
of love, that she already loved liim ; she 
felt that life would bo intolerable without 
him, but sho was ashamed; she could not, 
so surprised, accept him. 

" Oh," she said, the tears starting to her 
eyes, "you ask me to marry you, Jack, 
out of your kindness; just as you fi 
your way to me, because you pitied me. 
You cannot love me." 

"My dear," he said, taking her hand, "I 
have always loved you. I loved you I 
think, from the very first, when you sat 
te boat so sad and sdent. Take me, 
my dear, and let your uncle go blockade- 
running, or blockhead-breaking, or anything 
he pleases, with his amiable pirate and 
murderer. Captain Bamaay. Avis, once 
more, can you love me 1 Will you send 
me away empt talks and 

walks and happy times, Avis 1 You i 
me your brother once; 1 will not be your 
r anymore. I must be your lover, 
. or nothing." 

She shyly put out her hand. 

" I eannot give up my friend," she 
said, smiling through her tears ; "and if 
he means what he says, and his handmaid 
has found favour in his sight, and lie will 
take her for his sweetheart, who loves 
him " 

The noblest man in the world to marry 
the noblest woman ! This is a dream which 
has always preseuted itself to me in the 
form of a nightmare. One can imagine the 
loneliness, the terrible isolation of a house- 
hold so perfect as to be a standing 
and perpetual . to all the world ; 

one may feel how husband and wife, 
after man}' months of keeping up an ex- 
hibition of the nobh other 
as well aa to all the world, would at last 
fly apart with execrations, and descend to 
a lower level and — separate. I have, 

I any whom I c 
call either the noblest man. «« *Ja» -asSsSaw*. 
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woman. I have always found in the former 

due to vanity. . , love 

of adulation, or even a passion for port ; 
and in the other I have sometime* noted 
a tendency to positiveness, smril 

•ility to recognise in the world anything 
I nit what she seea I am sure that Avis 
was neither the noldest nor the best of 
"•men. To begin with, she was not one 
of the best educated, had few accomplish- 
n:i lit-, knew nothing of society at all, was 
imperfectly instructed in the fashions, and 
had little to recommend her except her 
I'iiutyand — an old-fashioned quality, but 
uncommon in these days — her virtue and 
But, for an average pair of 
imperfect mortals, with a good average 
share of virtues, and a general leaning 
to ^ what is good rather than to what ia 
evil, and a power of unselfishness, and a 
belief in each other as well as in goodness 
as an abstract quality, I declare that Jack 
aud Avis promised to be as well mated 
as Adam and Eve, who, as we know, were 
imperfect. 

" Poet," said Jack, later on, with a 
strange light in his eyes and a little 
shaking in his voice, " 1 have asked Avis 
to marry me. She is good enough to 
take me." 

" I congratulate you,"' replied the man 
of song. "My belief is that yon have 
done the best thing you possibly could 
for yourself. Now that you are engaged, 
take her away as fast as ever you can; the 
sooner the better." 

" We shall be married," said Jack — 
he repeated the word, as if it gave 
him gratification — " some time in the 
autumn. I've got to find a house and 
Ininish it" 

"Don't wait for the autumn. Take 
her away, out of this, as soon as you 
ran. " 

"What do you mean?" 

" I mean that the atmosphere is 
dangerous." 

" If you will explain " 

"Well, then, what I mean is that I 
have eyes in my head, even although I 
wear spectacles; that I have been using 
them ; that 1 have been watching the 
piratical scoundrel who calls himself Com- 
modore Ramsay — no more an officer of 
the Confederate States than of the British 
. . He is a tiger and a man-eater. " 

" Go on — go on," 

"And I think he has cast eyes of 
affection on — on your nam- 



Jack elenoled his fists and swore a 
oath 

" They arc unholy eyes, Jack ; take her 

" lie cannot run away with her under 
my very eyes/' said Jack presently. " H 
he dares to say one word to her, by 
en " Here he choked. 

In these days it is c.\tn:mely difficult 
for an Englishman to threaten an enemy. 
He cannot make daylight through him 
with a revolver, as a Texan might or 
a gentleman of Colorado. He cannot 
call him out, with a choice of pistols or 
swords, He cannot even promise to punch 
his head, because it is undignified. He 
can do nothing. The law is to do every- 
thing. Yet, even in the most law-abiding 
country in the world, there is always that 
possible return to the habits of the pre- 
historic man, who carried a stick, sharpened 
ita point in the fire, and carved his flint 
axes, mainly for the purpose of enjoying 
himself upon his enemy, should he get the 
chance. 

One thing Jack could do — which he did, 
and with surprising results. He would 
see old Cobbledick and tell him what he 
was going to do. Accordingly, he sought 
the worthy Pilot, and, without thinking it 
necessary to ask the permission of A 
guardian, which is a formality observed 
by most suitors, he informed him that he 
was about to marry her. 

" Since," he said, " she is good enough 
to think me worthy of being a husband, 
we Bhall be married as quickly as possible. 
So you will be free of your charge, and 
happy again. You will he able to live 
as you like, never open the windows, 
never clean the place, spread your dinner 
on the floor, and get as drunk as you 
please." 

This, to be sure, was exactly what 
Stephen roost wanted ; but he was not 
going to let the girl go without getting 
what he coidd for himself. And when 
Jack used the word " worthy * in his 
humility, Stephen thought of the I 
meaning attached to the word "worth." 
Therefore, he replied : 

"Easy a bit, young gentleman; soft 
and easy is the word. Now, before we 
go a bit further into this business, we must 
have the marriage settlements laid down 
and agreed upon." 

" The marriage settlements 1 " 

" Just so, Mr. Davenant "—the old man 
looked unspeakably cunning — "just bo, 
sir ; the marriage settlements. Of course 
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you don't expect that I am goin' to let 
Avis go with nothing." 

Jack was rather surprised at this. Still, 
as a guardian, Stephen was perhaps justi- 
fied in expecting something to be settled 
on Avis. 

"lam not a rich t»a.n/' he said ; " and 
I cannot settle money upon my wife 
which I havo not got. But I will insure 
my life for her benefit, for any reason- 
able amount That ought to satisfy 
you." 

'•Insure your life for her benefit!" 
Stephen was astonished at the young 
man's stupidity. " Well, I don't mind ; 
that's just as you like. I was talking of 
marriage settlements, not insurin' of lives 
for her benefit. Who's a-talkin' of her 
benefit 1 " 

" And I was saying that I will secure 
her from want by moans of an insurance 
in place of a marriage settlement. That 
is quite a usual thing to do, believe 
me. 

" Lord I Lord ! " cried Stephen. " Why 
can't a man speak up plain and direct > 
When I said marriage settlement, I meant 
marriage settlement 1 If you want me to 
go and beat about — tibia tack and that 
tack — like a lawyer, $ay so ; if not, answer 
me plain and straight How much am I 
to have ? " 

•• You to have 1 You 1 " 
''Me, Mr. Davenant. Do you suppose 
that I've paid for that gell's education, 
as fine as if she'd been a duchess, sixty 
pounds — I mean ninety pounds a year, 
money out of pocket for eighteen years, 
for nothing. No, sir ; I calculate not" 

He added the last words for the sake 
of emphasis, and with due American 
intonation. 

"Good Heaven !" cried Jack. 

•'I think if you tot up that sum, Mr. 

Davenant, you will find it come to nigh 

upon one thousand and eight hundred 

pound. Then there's the interest, which 

would be—ah, I dessay a hundred pound 

more. That makes, altogether, pretty 

two thousand pound. Now, the 

man who marries that gell has got to 

make a marriage settlement upon me of 

all that money as I have laid out upon 

her to make her what she is. She can 

play the pianner, I am told ; she can sing, 

when she isn't sulky, like a angel; she 

can patter French, they tell me, in a way 

would astonish you; she can dress up 

nuke her husband proud ; she can talk 

pretty, when she isn't in a temper; and 



she can go along, holdin' of her petticuts 
in lu-i hand, like a lady. That's what she 
is, a real lady to look at; besides be Ion gin' 
to a most respectable family. It was for 
this that I laid out the money. ' Do not 
grudge it, Stephen,' I says to myself; 'it 
is a-castuY upon the waters, it will be 
brought back ontoe you, like a nmawmy 
nig.' And I make no charge for the 
love, nor for the affection, nor for the 
grief — which might settle on the chest, 
and be the death of a man, or turn 
to lumbago — at losin' of her ; and as 
for " 

■■ Stop ! " cried Jack, " you infernal old 
humbug and impostor. ' 

" Mr. Davenant I " Alarmed at this 
response, Stephen began to wish he had 
put his figures a little lower. 

" I know what you have done. How 
you went away and forgot all about the 
child; how the man who held your money 
went on paying for the girl and placed 
her in a respectable school ; how you 
welcomed her back with reproaches and 
grumbling. Why, she owes you nothing, 
not even thanks. Now listen, and then 
shut up. 1 shall give you not one farthing; 
do you hear 1 " 

" Not one faTthin' 1 Do you mean, 
Mr. Davenant, that you will uot pay mc 
back even the money J spent on her 1 " 

" Not one farthing. That is my an g 
You will do what you please ; but beware 
of any harsh word or act to Avis." 

Jack withdrew, leaving Stephen in a 
state of such disgust and disappointment 
as he had never before experienced. For 
the hope of getting back his money had 
grown in his mind during the progress of 
Jack's brief courtship, until be almost saw 
it within his grasp. It was because he 
felt so certain that he had allowed him- 
self to multiply the amount by about 
three. It may be owned that if Stephen had 
been acquainted with the nature of geo- 
metrical progression, arid its relation to 
compound interest, lus claims would cer- 
tainly havo been far higher than they wera 
But to get nothing, absolutely nothing at 
all ! Was that possible 1 Was it, this 
good man asked, just and Christian so to 
actl And how, if not by means of Jack, 
was this casting of the broad upon the 
waters to bo returned to him f 

As for AvU's marriage that was HlA 
very thing he wanted. Nothing could 
possibly suit him better. She would he 
off his hands, and out of his bonse . kfl 
need not trouble about her when he was 
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Cut the cruel disappointment, aud 

i he had mack- quite curtain that 

Mr. D&venant al gentleman, n ao 

' be only too pleased to pay toi 
RffiCr. 
The conversation took place in the porch, 
Alio herself was sitting on the cliff 
over the wonderful happiness 
l befallen her, Bo disturbed in 
- her uncle, by .lack's ungi 
[ike and mean response to his pro- 
. that lie was fain to have a tumbler 
im and -water si osee, ami to load 
The grog despatched, he 
sat gloomily in his arm-chair, growling 
menaces, interjections, and expressions of 
discontent, as one who ha^ believed too 
much in humanity, and now, like David, 
'lined to say, in his haste, unkind 
things about all condition/! of men, 

fule in this mood, he waa joined hy 
ain Ramsay, who, without speaking, 
a chair and tilted it against the 
so that he could sit hack comfort- 
ably As usual, he was provided with 
an immense cigar, which he smoked con- 
tinuously. 

r a while, the Commodore spoke. 
• Well, mate, got an answer ready"!" 
'' I'll go," said Stephen. 
" What about the gal 1 " 
" She may go — where she darn please," 
replied the Pilot: "She may go- to the 
dc.il. I wish I'd never seen her; I 
Wish I'd never spent a farthing upon 
her. Gratitude'! Not a bit; whistle 
Em it. She may marry who she likes. 
I don't care who she marries; she 

may : ' 

"Dry up, maa,* said Captain Rameay. 

'•There's more to bo said. Let us under- 

i one another: You will come with 

" There's my hand on it," said Stephen. 

" When I came home with my little pile 

I said I'd have nothing more to do 

niggers, Besides, I've got religion. 

Ami I never did love the blacks; nut to 

band o' hearty toe-wards their shiny 

skins ; not even when 1 was shippm' of 

cross the pond for the Cuban market. 

Some skippers loved 'em like their own 

brothers and cowhided 'em like their own 

Put their hearts, they did, into the 

cat-o'-ninc-tails. I never did." 

" As for your religion," said the Conimo- 

. '• and as for your virtue— there." He 

made a gesture which implied that lie 

believed Stephen's late-born virtue to be, 

like other flowers of autumn, a psk and 



scent 1 i "'Well, that's settled. 

i]l be paid to you h 
we ship, the other half when wo get back 
to Nassau ; the cases of notions I promised 
hall bo yiiiii-. Did 1 ever treat an 
old shipmato unfair, Steve ?" 

"Never, Cap." 

'• Very well, them If we're caught — 
but that's unlikely — we shall have a taste 
of a Northern prison; if not, we'll hare 
anothei merry run, and another at the 
back of that. And long may the war last, 
and happy may wc I 

Stephen Sprang to his feet and waved 
his hat with a cheer. 

" Now, Steve " — the Captain was more 
than affable, he was affectionate to-U; 
" there's another thing. That gal of yours 
is as fine a gal as one would wish to 
see. I don't remember, nowhere, any 
gal as come nigh her for good looks and 
a straight back; and I conclude that she 
hasn't got any call to make that fine 
figure of hers look finer by stuffin' and 
things." 

" No call whatsoever," said her uncle; 
"she is a Cobblcdick, which accounts for 
her figure— where she takes after me — as 
well as her face. But if you come to 
gratitude " 

"Now, shipmate" — the Commodore was 
still lying back in the chair, with his feet 
upon the back of another chair, and he spoke 
Without taking the trouble to remove the 
cigar from his bps — " I've took a fancy to 
that gal o' yourn, and I tell you what I'll 
do for her — I will many her.'' 

' 'You, Cap'en 1 Marry my gell 1 " Hero, 
indeed, was condescension I The greatest 
man then living in the world, the most 
perfect hero, the man who had set at 
defiance more laws than any other man. 
proposed to marry into Stephen's family ! 
He forgot that he had only an hour before 
received Jack's announcement without 
opposition ; he was dazzled by the bril- 
liancy of the prospect before him. The 
simple honour of the proposal took away 
his breath. So surprised and delighted 
was he that he even forgot his prop 
marriage settlements, and never once 
thought of even suggesting the subject to 
his revered chief. Probably he knew 
beforehand that the demand was not likely 
to be well received. Gentlemen like 
Captain Ramsay, with a wide, experi- 
ence of humanity, do not as a rule 
Deceive statements which accompany 
claims with a leaning in the direction 
of credulity. 
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" Look at me, Steve," said the Com- 
modore. 

" Yea, Cup ; I am a-lookin' my level 
"," Stephen replied, gazing hard. 

" I am forty years of age ; I am hard as 
nails ; I feel as young as a ship just out 
of dock; there are dollars iu the lo 
and more coming in as long as this provi- 
dential and religious war goes on. And 
that gal has fetched me as I never thought 
to be fetched again ; she is the kind of 
woman a man would not get tired of. 
Neat-handed, quick, as proud as Lucifer, 
and as beautiful as B picture. I'm willin' 
to marry that gal ; we'll take her over to 
Nassau and marry her there, if you like; 
or we'll have the marriage here, if you 
like ; or anywhere. " 

lave you spoke the gellT" For 
Stephen recollected suddenly that Jack. 
had " spoko " the girl, and he felt that 
there might he breakers ahead. 

" No ; yon can tell her what she's got 
to do," aaid the Captain. "When she 
knows, it will be time for me to come along 
with soft sawder." 

Then Stephen remembered another 
thing. 

" When I saw Liberty Wieks last,"he said, 
" and it was at Norfolk port, two years ago, 
lie told me that you wero married. He'd 
seen you somewheres North with your wife, 
she was a sweet and beautiful young 
tiling — black hair and eyes — answered to 
the name of Olive. You can't marry two 
wives, Cap ; not even you can't do that, 
'less you keep 'em to different sides of the 

The Captain's (ace darkened. Ste11he.11 
know the it meant mischief 

for someone. 

" Liberty Wieks," he said softly, •' 
light ; I was married. But now I'm 
." 
ire his choler rose, and he swore 
vehemently against some unknown person 
of the opposite sex, whom Stephen sup- 
' to lie hia bite wife 
'• 1'iM aha die, Cap 1 DM you — now — 
1 ?" 
made this abominable suggestion 
as if it were a most probable and 
■worthy thing to have been done. 
"No; I wish I had. I found what 
seemed a more artful plan. I took her 
to the stale of Indiana, and I d£i 

' >h f you di-voreed her. And 
Ice that, Did she take it- quiet ? " 

1 mo 



around ; last thing, the eaine over to 
Liverpool and found me out. There she 
is now." 

"Ah," Stephen sighed ; "women never 
know what's good for them. When wo 
act for the best, accordin' to our lights, 
they screeches for the worst. Yort was too 
kind to her, Cap'en, I doubt." 

The words which fell from bis eh 
lips proved that if he had ever been too kind 
ho was now repentant, and would do so no 
more. 

"It might be awkward, mightn't it," 
asked Stephen, "if that young woman 
was to turn up at Nassau just when you'd 
got the hammocks slung comfortable, and 
the cabbages planted in the bad: 
and the scarlet-runners climbing pretty 
over the wall 1 '' 

The Captain remarked curtly that if 
a scene of rural felicity, such as that 
described by tho Pilot, was to be so Inter- 
rupted, chucking overboard or sometl 
equivalent, short, direct, and efficaci 
would certainly follow. 

"Then," said Stephen, "here comes 
Avis, anil if you'll leave her to me, Cap, 
I'll speak to her now, at once. She is ■ 
good girl, and her feelin's jumps with 
her uncle's and runs along tl 
linea A gay and a gallant sailor I've 
always promised her ; but such a honour 
as this was beyond her hopes and her 
prayers. For which may we be I 
thankful 1 " 

chapter vt. nothing but a common 
pick-me-up. 

Like bad become suddenly delightful Lo 
A\is. Wonderful it is to note the d 
ence made by a little sunshine in i 
Branca had come to her in I : 
considered by maidens the most d 
able, namely, a lover, What were | 
anxieties now 1 No more worth con - I 
ing than the earache she might have had 
when a child. She felt kindly 
aud even affectionate, towards her ancle 
— the more so, of course, because Bhe was 
going to leave him. Odd, that 
should produce much the same effect on 
ind towarda the people you love and 
you do not. Therefore, v 
ancle invited her to converse with him for 
a few moments, she blushed a i 
and her eyes lit up, and her K] 
with the sweetest smile ever sees 
:ht that Jack must ha 1 
he had, but 
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pleteiy dri 
td loan's he id 
" Thai i i : 

kind ! | 

Qg to toll you that'll 

make you jest {n i1 of your 

bad a, | ; :1 such a fine 

" What i ii i" she asked, thinki 

ry well vrhat it 

•I self, Avis," he 

i!y, having just tLought 

of a He unite i late to the 

ion, •• wl i i I irin' out in 

it my lii ' here in 

Cornwall, boat the time would conic when 

.1 husband would I 1 found for her; 

and i was glad that she was lx-in' taught 
to play the pianner, because I was wishful 
that bog should hi . tnd out of the 

Therefore yon were brought 
up to full blow-outs of dttffj lie in your 
liimlc bc long as you please, never or ' 

run about as you like, 
ill," 

"That is qui! id &.via 

humbly, " 1 feat I have not been grateful 
A" 

"This is not the tune," said St6]dion 
willi pride," to talk about gratitude ; I've 
found tho husband for you." 

" Then lie h a to yu," A.via said 

with brightening eye. " He said he should 
tell you as booh as he could." 

The Captain, thoi lien, forgetting 

Jack for the niomeut, must have had a 
word or two first To deny it showed a 
lack of candour; still, it mado his own 
bask easier, 

"I 1 tt," Stephen re- 

plied, • else how should 1 be a tclliri' of it 
1o you 'I So he spoke to you first, did lie 1 
Well, he certainly always was a masterful 
man, with a way of gettin' ever 'em most 
Burpri 

"Why," asked Avis, surprised, and not 
quite understanding what was meant, 
" how do roa know that?" 

"How do I know I hat V This in g 
contempt. "Have 1 got eyesl Have 
I got ears'! Can I > I Well 

now, Avis, tell me just exactly what he 
said." 

" I can't," she replied ; " I or tell 

anyone what Ii i id. But I can never 
forget what he i aid," 

"I don 

her uncle, leaning h Id-., chair. 

" Tell me now " he lo iked very cunning 



; tho 

mom j 

"No ; what money V 
• M pid ! Did he ask how 

much I had, and where it was stowed. 
if it v: and could yon 

your way to the pla se where it was kept I 
No 1 Well, that shows the story about 
the little pile at Nassau may be t] 
[t might also he [taken to show how 
La the tnist reposed in each other 
by gentlemen of the Pilot's school of 
honour. u Did he say anything about 
goin' away 1" 

" We were to go to London, he said." 

" Loudon, eh 1 Ah ! he told me Nassau. 
But that doesn't matter j and perhaps 
he forgot you was a Bailor's gel I, not 
to be frightened with a little blua water. 
London, did ho say '{ Well, of all tho 
artfullest Did he promise you any- 
thing!" 

"Only — only that he would make me 
. always " 

•• 1 know — I know , they always 
that. Did he promise to give up his 
gamblinT 

" Gambling I Jack does not 

gamble." 

" "'Jack; too," the Pilot repeated with 
admiration. "What a man! He'll be 
Timothy to one, and Jack to ano 
Julius Ciesar to a third. Not gamble, my 
dear? Why there isn't — not even in M, 
nor Eooshia — a man who will bogtu earlier 
nor leave off later. Gamble 1 While a red 
cent is left behind. As for bettin', he'll 
bet on anything ; if ho was- makin' up a 
party to go out and be hanged, he'd lay his 
money on abet to kick longer than any of 'em. 
Not a gambler 1 Well, my dear, gamblin', in 
away, is s nice quiet amusement : it beeps a 
man out of mischief ; he can't be ahootiii' 
around, that's certain, nor drinlun' cock- 
tails in u saloon, when he's quiet and com- 
fortable over a pack of cards or a pair- of 
dice. No woman of sense need be jealous 
of her husband so long as he's usefully occu- 
pied that way with his friends. But, tf i 
you, Avis " — here Mr. Cobbledick bent his 
bead and whispered — " if I was you, and 
goin' to marry him, I'd begin by gettin' 
all the money — every dollar — in my own 
hands first. Havo that handed over before 
the parson brings aboard the weddin' ti 
Let him gamble with the next stroll 
good luck if he lit-. 

*' I cannot understand it." 

•• Oh I i am Bui ■ 3 ou are mi 

"I am ne\ ken. How sh 



mistaken in such a bu 
As fur drink, I suppose 
liim bo make promises. They always 
promise, and they never keep their 

' ' But Jack docs not drink " 

"Doesn't he 1 " The Klot laughed. 
" That's wh.it he has been tellin' you, I 
suppose. Not drink 1 I've seen him drink 
a three-decker full o' Bourbon, and then 
ask for more. No," he continued reflectively, 
"I think about the drink you'd better let 
hirn alone. I'm tryin' to advise you for the 
best, Avis, my gell, because you are but a 
young thing, and you know nothing of the 
world, though you've been brought up in 
virtue and the maxums of your uncle. I 
think you'd best lot the whisky alone. 
Only, I should say, when he is on the 
burst, and pretty certain to come home at 
night ragin' around and dangerous in a 
peaceful house, I would contrive to let him 
have the cabin all to himself, even if you 
o sleep on the bare boards." 

"Good heavens!" cried Avis; "what 

Hub mean?" 
" As for jealousy, now, you must remem- 
ber he's not a common man, They run 
, him wherever he goes. Wherefore 
keep your eyes shut and your tongue 
quiet, whatever you may Bee or hear. And 
l . my dear, you'll have a peaceful and a 
1 1 such a husband as all the 
world might em y. But let him be. Else — 

well — tllt-rl." 

Aria shook hex heal in_ sheer bewilder- 
ment. 

" I never thought," the Pilot continued, 
" that ho great a honour would be done 
you. To me you owe it all. Some h 
sailor lad, I thought, skipper maybe of a 
i rge of a gentleman's 
yacht, but such a MAN" — he put the word 
into capitals — "such an out-and-out, st: 
up and down man as you're goin' to have, 
r occurred to me. Why, girl, if you was 
goin' to marry a duke. I couldn't be b 
pleased. Dukes haven't been in command 
of clipper ships ; dukes haven't been chased 
night and day for a fortnight ; dukes 
haven't been chased day ana night by 
British cruise; »t lauded their- cargo 

s;de, and never a man or woman lost all 
the way from the Gold Coast to Cuba ; 
dukes can't run a. blockade. "Why, he's 
; put in thi he lias : they know 

all about him in New York and Liverpool ; 
the\ he lands, and 

when he drop" into B boy crowd 

around to 



Avi ! her hand* to her head. 

Was ■ ami 

she said, ''will you tell DM 
whom yi ' 

'•"Why, of CYip'eij urc ; 

who else should I be Bpeakiu' of! 

"lam speaking of Mr. Davonant. It is 
he, not Captain Ramsay, who has asked 
me to marry him. Has he not spoken to 
you about i 

" I haven't set eyes on him," said the 
mendacious one. " This is a pretty thing 
to be tolil, this is ; with Cap'en Ramsay — 
actually Cap'en Ramsay — holdin' out his 
hand !" 

"Ha said ho would speak to you at 
once," replied A\ is. 

" If he had a-como to me, I should ha' 
turned him out of the house, Who's Mr. 
Davenanl 

" I have told him I would marry him. " 

There was no mistake about the deter- 
mination with which the girl spoke. 

Mr. Cobbledick replied in the manner 
customary to the British sailor. 'I 
the girl repeated that she had given 
Mr. Daven.int her word. Then be tried 
persuasion. 

"But you won't, Avis, you won't," he 
said in a voice which seemed calm, but had 
in it that little tremor which sometimes 
betokens a coming storm. "You won't, my 
gell, will ye I" 

" Oh ! uncle," she replied, " I have pro- 
mised him. And, besides, be is the. only 
man I could ever la 

" I don't know nothing about love," said 
Stephen. "Look here, lass ; my old ship- 
mate, Captain Ramsay, as gallant a sailor 
as floats, has asked me to let him marry 
my niece. Now, I haven't got two nil 
only one; consequently, if I don't 
you to him, there's nobody to give. There- 
fore, as my word is passed, you must 
marry him. What's your word compared 
to mil 

"But I cannot," said the girl. 

" But you must, and you shall," said her 
uncle, " or I'll know the reason why. 
don't let us have no more words about it. 
This is a very pretty state of things, when 
a gell thinks she's a-goin' to many who she 

-el" 

The giil did not burst into tears, nor 
did she faint, aor did she turn deathly 
nor did her hands tremble, ae 
they i DOVftla. Not at all , she 

only I . firmly standing before her 

ancle : 

" I cannot and t will osA." 













i them names b 
gesture as of 

the ground - e got 

to your back Cobble- 

— hero lie made a similar gesture — 

" Cob i mme 



Lady No 
and your 
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back ; and BOW, my 
US) you may pack. Vou 
Mr. 1 ).n. n.int." 

The Captain stepped forward. 
' I'ardon mo, MIbb Avis, are you ang 
!i. Davenanfc, the young gentleman at 
the hotel ! I am sorry indeed that nay 
unfortunate as] tiled sadly 

anould have led to these disagn 
consequences. Had I been aware of 
your engagement, I should have been 

the last " 

"Oh! yes, yes," said Avis; "but I am 
y driven mad by this man's talk and 

rioleaee. Let me go." 
• { Yes, let her go; a Common Pick-me- 

Mr, Cobbledick waved his arms and shook 
his head, with that well-known gesture 
of contempt, chiefly practised by ladies of 
the lower rank, which consists in tightly 
pressing your mouth and closing your eyes, 
while you shake your head. 

"Stay, Stephen." The Captain pushed 
him gently back into his chair. " We must 
not manage things in this way. If Miss 
Avis cannot boo her way — heing already 
I to a happier man — she most not 
be abused or ill-treated. Though, no doubt, 
you mean it for the best." 

■•Any Wiiy," said Stephen, "she know.) 
the truth now. And she can go." 

"No, Stephen, she cannot go" — Captain 
Ramsay stood between them like the guar- 
dian angel, or the representative genius 
of benevolence — " things must not he 
managed in that way. Miss Avis will re- 
member that, niece or not, she has enjoyed 
your protection for eighteen years. You,, 
my old comrade "—it was remarkable how 
the gallant Commodore seemed to drop the 
American accent altogether — "you will re- 
member how she has become a credit to your 
rality, and stands before you a perfect 
as well as a beautiful lady. And, for 6uch 
jive me England." 

•' I have heard you say, Cap 'en, that 
York or Baltimore beats all creal 

" When I was there, old friend. But, 

when one is in England, one is bound to 

confess that English beauty bears the palm, 

Come aoi\ . Stephen, yoo --appointed. 

hoped list Aria woM take the offer 



, j'.ir own. 

Well, tea if she had not 

■ would have been a 

<!. But we are too late. Very good, 

1 withdraw, with an apology. S 

you cannot think of me. me only 

bat I shall never marry, or thin! 
another woman again." 

"01., Lurd!" cried Stephen. 
. ; ?causeyour image will never be oblite- 
rated from my heart." This was very noble 
and grand. It seemed to do good to all 
alike. "I had hoped," the Commodore 
went on, " to have settled down, after this 
run, to that ; life led by the 

Southern planters, cheered by the affec 
of an English wife and the devotion of my 
faithful 

" With a rattan and a cow-hide," Stephen 
interposed, by way of illustrating the depth 
of negro affection, and its deeply-rooted 
nature. 

"Since that is tut bo be, I must give up 
the thought of it. Meantime, my dear 
young lady, this has been a painful scene 
for all concerned. I am sure you will 
agree with me that it is best forgotten. 
And if our friend here, whose heart is cast 
in the truest mould of friendship, has for- 

fotten, in his zeal for me, what is due to a 
„;,ely brought up woman, you will, 1 
am sure, forgive him." Stephen stared and 
gasped. What could he the meaning of 
this? "You have a perfect right," con- 
tinued the Captain, " to marry whom you 
It will be better, however, for you 
in have your — guardian's consent; and if 
Mi, Davenant, as I doubt not he will, 
proves to be a moral sort of man, of sound 
principles, no opposition will be made, and 
all shall be as you wish." 

"Lord I" murmured Stephen, not know- 
ing what to make of this. Never had he 
seen the Captain so silky, so polite, so 
considerate. 

" My dear," the Captain went on, taking 
Avis's hand in his, and pressing it in pater- 
nal fashion, " I am sure we shall all part 
friends, Stephen, you used hajd words to 
your ward." 

"I did," said Stephen, perceiving that 
the admission was expected of him. 

"Tell her you are sorry." 

• I am sorry," said Stephen, obedient to 

■ And that you did not mean them." 
" Never meant 'em," he repeated. 
"Is it true," asked Avis, "about the 
raftl" 

" That," said Stephen, "is Gospel of St 
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Matthew truth. Wropped up you wi 
four red silk bandanners. Latitude about 
twenty south, and, as for longitude, why it 
might hai urywheree north-east u£ 

Ceylon. Pity wo were ia such a bi 
because else we should have searched for 
papers and letters. V.'cII, I'm wnj I told 
you, that's a fact" 

"Arid all the storie3 about my mother 
being a. Knobling " 

"Go ou, let me have it," said Stephen. 

"Anil lior dying at Jamaica; and my 
father and the &hark -, and the cousin who 
was transported— — " 

■All lies, mygellj lies and base decep- 
tions, indented to put you off your guard, 
and not to suspect them bandaiUl 

- What am 1 to call myself, then!" 

" Well," said Stephen, "since things are 
smoothed over, I don't greatly mind if you 
go on bein' .. No one 

needn't know ; so you can go on a stickin' 
out your chin with the same pride in your 
family as 3-011 always have a stuck it 
out" 

Thfl race of her guardian way restored to 
its usual expression of joviality mingled 
with cunning ; the Captain, seated iu a 
chair, was nursing his chin in his hand, 
thoughtfully and sadly. 

" I will go now, I think," she said. " Mr. 
Cobbledick, I thank you for your care of 
me. As I am not your niece at all, I will 
— I will ask Jack if we cannot somehow 
pay something of that heavy debt which I 
owe you. Captain Ramsay, I am deeply 

iteful for your forbearance." 

She held uut hex hand. He stooped and 

I it 

" Indeed," he said, " I have done nothing. 
I ho: 1 Br, thai I may winyoui 

haps, your friendship." 

;;ked slowly away she t 
but in vain, to ■ the picture drawn 

by Mr. Cobbledick of his hero, the drunkard 
and gambler, with the man himself, so 
mild, so gentle, and M beautifully spoken. 

" (_'a[i'e:i." whispered Stephen hoarsely, 
" v. lazes does this uii-a 

"It means," replied Captain Rai 
•'that there are more ways than one for a 
man to get what he want?. If It suits me to 

sing small and pretty — hymn-books is the 

wold." 

Stephen shook Ids head; this WS 
yond him. 

■• Aboul this raft , Store T* 

true, Dap. Every word true." 

— " 



where I was bora, whether I had e 

.:.r or a sister. A gell can't be a 1. 
when that man is a only child. Li 
wise a orphan." 

" She might be your daughter." 
"1 ve not got no d I her 

off of a raft, I did — just as I told her — 
wropped in four bandanuers, with five- 
and-twenty dead niggers around. In the 
:.l seas." 
" Then, what in thunder made you b 

op the child V 

" I put it this way, Cap'en. I said to 
myself: 'Here's a child of respectable pa 
'cos she's got a nurse all to herself ; and the 
bandanners was the very best. They'll 
think she's drowned. Wait 1 bit. When 
she's four years old, or risin' five, :. 
when children are pretty, I'll fl 
for her parents, and I will take the 
reward.'" 

This, the Captain assured him, 
prudent and far-seeing design. Rut why 
had he not carried it out ] 

" Because," Stephen explained, "I foi 
the child. When I was away to North 
Carolina, in the piloting line, I forgot her 
altogether; and there she v ber 

head oil', and my money meltin' away with- 
out my knowledge. Such wick' 
no one never dreamed of, with the 
not far off ; which was meant b; 
and built by religious people, tor I 
rne-ups, and such as are widowless and 
in affliction, and dependent on their 
ancle 

This seemed like a faint reminiscence of 
the Litany, but the allusion was lost on 
in Ramsay who had not yet " found 
religion. " 

" Then why did yon call her your < 
when you came homo 1 " 

" I couldn't let on about the 1 

be might ha' claimed the 
reward herself." 

The reward was a fixed idea with him, 
just as the marriage 
1 >nly the former was the growth of yi 

La it ia," he murmured, "I've d 

wrong hi tellin' her. But the temptation 

to take down her pride. There, 

he won't think of it, and 1 

can advertise and get the reward all the 

lid the Captain, clap; 
on the shoulder, "you've go; 
all The reward is not unl 
off. B 

••v.. 
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" Yes, we. I shall bo entitled to all 

the reward if there is any. But I'm not 

going to play it low on an old shipmate, 

Shall have a fourth of whatever 

comes." 

" What on girth ha 1 you got to <lo with 
it, Cap'cn?" 

. that I bid going to be the 
lady's Inisli.inr], and as such. jTOn BCB 

Steve Ah ! you shouldn't let out 

little secrets. That was always your 
great fault." 

CHAPTER VII. Til. THE 

COMMODORE. 

I r that is what you mean," said Ste- 
phen blankly, "hang me if I know how 
yon aie join' to do it First, you tells the 
girl you are very sorry and you wish you 
hadn't spoke. Nest, you sends your love to 
her spark. After tellin' her, straight, that 
you don't want her no more, and you're 

sorry you spoke, you tell me Hang me 

if I know what you mean." 

" T did not think you would. Listen 

now, while I give the sailing orders. You 

hem in your head tight, and you go 

on obeying them orders and no others, and 

then yon shall see." 

He then proceeded in brief hot intelli- 
gible terms to dictate those orders. The 
Pilot nodded his head as they fell one by 
one from his superior officer's lips. They 
were easy to learn and to execute, but 
harder to understand. A3 his Captain 
proceeded, however, the good old man's 
face lit up with surprise, admiration. 

■.lit. For a simpler plan of diabolical 
villainy was never before unfolded. It was 
almost too simple. Stephen slapped his 
leg as the plan unfolded itself, till the 
echoes vera awakened among the rocks 
and resounded from cliff to cliff like a 
volley of musketry. These gestures he 
naturally accompanied with a pecan of con- 
.ilation and joy, consisting entirely of 
those interjections which are not found 
in grammars, yet are generally sought 
after by persons who aim at straight- 
forward clearness rather than elegance of 
language. 

■' I always said it!" he cried, when the 
orders had been fully laid down. " I 
always said it!" He looked at the 
tain with the most profound admiration. 
" Never a man in all the world his 
1 for devilment Who'd ha' 

thought of that, nowl" 

"Not you, Steve, certainly. Is this 
tetter than turning the gal oul 



I guess, Steve, you don't quite k hu- 
so rt of stuff yet. '"' 

"Better !— ah ! " drew a long 

breath. " And now, considerin' the high 
ir to which Avis is goin' to be 
raised] I'm only sorry I told her any- 
thing at all about the raft She'll only 
be frettin', when it's all over, that she 
isn't a Cobblediek after all, just to give 
her a position more equal to her future 
rank." 

" You think the scheme worth trying, 
thenl" 

"It will reel off, Cap'en, like a heavirc' 
of the log. No vi'lence ; no iniarrellin' ; 
no cryin' and forcin' ; and the end of the 
story most beautiful. I always did like a 
story to end well. So they lived happy ever 
afterwards, and had ten sweet children, 
nine of 'em twins," 

The Pilot spent the rest of the day In a 
kind of exaltation; he felt light of heart; 
'id was merry within him, And 
when Jack Davenant, whom Avis had 
without delay informed of this new reve- 
lation respecting the raft, came for more 
information, he was received with a hilarity 
and joyousness which made him suspect 
strong waters. For once he was wrong. 
Stephen was perfectly sober and unfeignedly 
glad nnd happy. 

" You are always welcome, Mr. Dave- 
nant," he exclaimed. " Gome in and sit 
down. Never mind the marriage settle- 
ments. The Cobbledicks, sir (Avis's 
mother having been a Knobling, also a 
most respectable family), can afford to be 
generous. " 

" How about the raft story, then 1 " 

"Oh! yes." He was not in the least 
disconcerted. "The raft, Mr. Davenant, 
is the truth. But I've always been accus- 
tomed to consider that dear gell as my 
niece, so that the family, as it were, 
red. I shall be sorry to lose the 
'lings, too, for they're a good stork 
to know and to talk about." 

" Then she is not your niece at all 1 " 

"Not at all, whido brings my generous 
conduct out in a more beautiful light." 

• Well, I'm glad of that anyhow. Now 
tell mc the story of the raft over again." 

" We picked "up the r;i ft in the Gttlf of 
Mexico about two days' run at of 

Cuba, whither we were bound." Jacl 

,-d that this statement contradicted 

the previous one as to the position of 

the raft. "No one was 'hit raft 

pt the d an.d the child." 
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Here ; . .. ration. M Wo took 

the child a siting to search 

for proofs of who she might be, ami we 

sailed Another, but a trilling 

IV. 

'• Alt ! what was your cargo ? Could it 
not wait while- you had tin? common 
curiosity i rat, if possible, wlio the 

child migh 

" y , s, young gen- 

tU-in.' the kind that spile a 

deal by keepin', particularly if there'- 
part of it gone off a bit, so to say, when it 
come line o' mine, that trip, 

had already begun to spile." 

"Or tit, lemons! " 

" NOj sir, not fruit. A kind of cargo it was 
which certain piratical cruisers pretendin' 
to be British were fond of scoopin' up 
Forth Lord! the losses IV 

in that kind of cargo ; a whole shipload I've 
seen tossed overboard before now to save 
the skipper and In'-s ship. And the sharks 
as busy as snappiu' -turtles round that 
ship." 

*' Do you mean " Jack atopped be- 
cause he was afraid, in a sense, to Bay the 
word. 

"I moan niggers. Tliree hundred nig- 
gers I had aboard that ship, splnae? 
for want of breathin' room, fresh air, 
fresh tnd fresh provisions. Throe 

hundred and sixty-five, as many as the 
days in the year, I landed on the hos- 
pitable shore of Cuba. lint the number 
n the way you would hardly 
believe, Bit Well, the little maid WSB 
1, and a comfortable 
oss had her in a jiffy, and there we 

. ft." 

"I wonder if this man can tell 
truth," said Jack 

"Where fihj in, who she wi 

don't know no m As for 

name, I give it to her, like I give her 
everything one ilh a noble educa- 

tion and no expense. Wha ruar- 

■ settlementa " 

"Your nob! well known and 

acknowledged, ■ Medick. Also 

command of b . not 

act as 

•• She's been cnnplainin', has she i Well, 
Mr. Davenant no call fur you to 

find fauh .iil you're married and 

found her out. As for that, too " He 

ding orders, and stopped 
himself after i grin, winch indeed 

"As for that, i 
I d«] ..as it were, I 



she told inc. about your offer, that my 
wishes lay other ways and I'd rather see 
ike up with a sailor. I pointed out 
dooty to her, kind, and clear, and 
plain. If she won't do that dooty, I can't 
help it, can 1 1 " 

" But you point out duty with too n 
— well, too strongly." 

" Sailors must be swore to ; what's good 
afloat is good a-lmre. No sailors in the 
world so smart 18 oin'u. The reason why 
is that they're properly swore to both 
young and old- That done Avis no harm. 
As for you, Mr. Davenant, why, if she will 
have you, and you're still for your fancy, 
we must make the best of a bad bargain. 

■Tack laughed. 

"Ni i very bad bargain, I hope," 

[i 1. " Wei!, Mr. Cobblcdick, I shall do 
my best to make Avis as happy as she 
deserves." 

"I did my best, too," grumbled her 
ban, " Aud what's come of itl 
won't even take the man I want her to 
marry. If I'd asked her for any big thing 
now, it would have been different — I'm too 
old to expect much gratitude ; but for such 
a trifle as that— just to tell her other young 
man that she can't keep company with him 
no longer because a better feller has put 
into port — theer ! it's enough to ma! 

U Bailor never do a honourable and 
generous thing no more. Better, a'most, 
have left her on the raft." 

Jack laughed again. 

" Why, surely you can't blame a girl for 
taking the man of her own heart 1 " 

iells must do as they're told. The 
got no business to have no heart," 

" Well, she is not yota niece, by 

your own showing, so I suppose sin- 
do as she likes. Now I want to marry 
.is soon as I possibly can. Mean- 
time you will I suppose, allow her to 
remain here ; of course I will pay for her 
d." 

Here the Pilot began a series of wi. 
nods, and pantomimic gestures indicative 
of caution ; he looked out of the window 
and closed it carefully; he opened the 
door, and looked about to sec if there were 
. sra. Finally, he Bat down again, 
and whispered homsely: 

• ; You'll have to take her soon, young 
gentleman. The sooner the better. The 
Commodore, who's not a man to lose his 

time, has come hero to What do 

think he's here for?" 

'• I don't kn' . 

" Tu ship 1!.'. M Oi. :.'.-.««,. 
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Nothing less. For lie's got a ship and 
we're off in a fortnight. Etas the ( ap'en : 
'(live me old Steve. He's sixty, but 
he's tongh. Give me Steve at any 
price.'" 

"Where are you going 1" Jack knew 
very well, but it seemed polite to ask. 

'• Where we air a-going is a secret. Like- 
wise the ship and Jul It's a state secret, 
and they would stop her in port if they 
guessed that a Secesh officer was her 
captain." 

" Is she another Alabama, then 1 " 

"Maybe; maybe." Stephen wagged his 
head mysteriously. " Never rnind that. 
Keep the secret, young man, or I'm handed 
if you shall get the girl after all. The 
question for you is : Can you take her jiiet 
as eho is, in a fortnight's time I" 

" I can take her to-day, if you like." 

" Very good. Next question : When 
you've got her, I suppose you are able to 
keep her 1 " 

"lama painter. I hope to be able to 
keep her." 

"A painter I" Stephen took him for 
something superior in the house-painting 
line, and spoke with the greatest contempt. 
' ' A painter ! To think that gell has throwed 
away a sailor, and such a sailor as the 
Commodore, for a painter." 

" Yet even a painter may make money," 
said the unfortunate artist. 

" Well, well. And where does your 
trade lie 1 Where is your shop 1 Air you 
• mneyman or air you a master ? " 

" I work in London where my shop is, 
and, as I am paid by the job, I suppose I 
am only a journeyman." 

"Here'B a downfall 1 " Stephen spread his 
handsin dismay. " Yesterday the gell was a 
Cobblediek, her mother was a Knotting, 
ami die might ha' married Captain Ramsay 
himself. To-day she is a Common Pick- 
me-up, with never a name to her back, and 
she's gom' to marry a journeyman painter, 
paid by the job. Ah ! pride, pride, which 
cometh before a squall." 

"A fortnight," Jack reflected. " To-day 
is Monday. If I go to town to-morrow I 
ran manage something. We can go into 
lodgings for a while. I could get back on 
Saturday and we might be married on 
Monday. That will do. You may give 
away the bride, if you like." 

"As there's no marriage settlements," 
said Stephen, shaking his head, and think- 
ing that lie could not sell her as he 
IimiI proposed, "I s'pose I must give her 
awav. But she ought to fetch a thousand 



pounds at least. Make it five hundred, 
Mr. Davenant, and pay up before you 
start," here he could not repress another 
smile, which broadened to a grin, " and we 
will call it square." 

" Old Stephen, dear Avis," said Jack, 
presently recounting his interview, "is not, 
aoogl 1 confess to 
doubts about the raft story. When a man 
cannot give the details twice in the same 
aft e mo on without varying them in every 
particular, I should say that the story 
would not be taken as evidence." 

"I must be someone's daughter, Jack." 

" You probably came straight down from 
heaven, mytlarling." 

I always set down on paper as few of 
the raptures of lovers as is consistent with 
conveying a clear impression that there 
were raptureB. It will be seen from this 
specimen what nonsense Jack was capable 
of talking, and how very much he was 
in love. 

"First," said Avis, "I used to be 
ashamed of having no relations except an 
unknown uncle in America Next, I 
began to think it a distinction. The other 
girls had fathers and mothers ; one's father 
was a doctor, and another a fanner, and 
another a lawyer, and so on ; they had re- 
ceived their stations in the nursery. Mine 
was all to come. Perhaps, I thought, it 
might never come. I was to be a princess ; 
the long lost heiress of a great estate ; I 
was to be a heroine of romance. They were 
all silly about me, and I suppose I was 
silly about myself. Then there did come 
as it seemed the telling of the riddle. 
It was a lame ending, and I was a poor 
weak creature to make myself unhappy 
over my fate. Yet it seemed dreadful to 
be told to go and work ; to be a lady's- 
maid, or a barmaid. And, though he had 
been generous to me, I could not feel 
that Stephen was quite what one would 
look for in a guardian and a father's 
brother." 

"The Knotting connection was certainly 
one to be forgotten," said Jack. "Poor 
Avis! her mother's brother — a most distin- 
guished man — was transported for twenty 
years for forging the port admiral's sig- 
nature. Mr. Cobblediek has got great 
powers, my dear." 

"But now, although it is a relief — yes, 
Jack, a great relief to know that this un- 
pleasant old man is not my uncle, remember 
that I have no name, Cobblediek is not 
pretty, but one gete used to it. 
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" I thought it very pretty till this after- 
noon," said Jack ; " now I know what 
an ugly name it is. You shall change 
it, my darling, for Davenant this day 
week." 

''Oh! Jack, not so soon; give me 
time." 

" Not a day longer, my dear. I feci as 
if I had been too long without you— years 
too long ; we ought to have been together 
cvct since 3*011 were horn," 

Then they planned their future li 
Other married couples have troubles j this 
pair resolved npon having none ; then- 
path stretched before them bathed in sun- 
shine, here and there shaded by rows of 
the most beautiful trees; all the road was 
strewn with flowers ; there seemed no end 
of aunny days and warmth and happiness 
and love. It is also a part of Solomon's 
wondrous way of man and a maid, that 
this dream of the perfect life should come 
once, and for ever be remembered. The 
clouds hide- the sun, and the pathway 
grows painful as the years run on. Well 
if the love remain, because the dream of 
youth has become, at the end, to be the 
recollection of a life. 

Be sure that Avis told her loveT of the 
surprising and extraordinary behaviour of 
Captain Ramsay, who had shown a clmal- 
rous courtesy worthy of the chivalrous 
South, She also told, and it was ascribed 
to the vivid imagination of the old man, 
how Stephen had painted this true-bred 
gentleman in the blackest colours. Jack, 
for his part, made severe animadA'ei 
on the blindness of people who practise the 
trade of poet. " He called him a tiger," 
said Jack indignantly. 

That evening he sought an opportunity 
of speaking to Captain Kamsay in the 
usual place of resort. 

"I have to thank you, sir," he said, 
"for your great courtesy and forbearance 
in the matter of a certain young lady." 

" Say no more, Mr. Davenant," said the 
Captain. "A man must be a mean skunk 
to force himself on a young lady when 
she's already promised. I beg your pardon, 
sir, most sincerely, for intruding to 
extent I did. Had I known earlier, 1 
should not have done so. Shake hands, 
sir, and take a whisky cocktail made in 
Baltimore style. I've taught them how to 
do ii 

Friendly relations thus established, Cap- 
tain Kamsay, still speaking in a slow gentle 
way, and with thought, as if he was 
fully looking for the right WOTd and no 



other, to ! lis opinion, went on to 

< k that he lamented very pro- 
dly his lata arrival on the field ; that 
he was one of those who believe in the 
goodness of woman and the perfectibility 
of human nature by the shining example, 
of that goodness ; that he was certain 
from observation and experience of good 
women, among whom, ho said, his lot when 
ashore had been chiefly cast, that Avis was 
as good as she was beautiful. These and 
many other beautiful and comforting things 
he said. Arid then, when the heart of Jack 
was really warming to him, as to a man who 
had seen many men and their manners, and 
yet preserved a certain virginal purity of 
thought which made him blush for him- 
self, the Captain called for another cock- 
tail. 

It was irritating to observe the scowl 
with which the Poet, who was present, sat 
on his side of the settle and listened to 
this conversation. 

From sentiments, the Captain passed to 
the narration of deeds. These had no 
bearing, it is true, on the ennobling nature 
of love, but they brought out his character 
in vivid light as a practiacr of a code which, 
though not English, yet seemed in Bonje 
respects justifiable. 

" And really," Jack subsequently con- 
I. "it was not till afterwards that I 
found out that he had been simply con- 
fessing himself a murderer." 

" In the Southern States," he said, 
"men become brothers. If you will be 
brothers with me, Mr. Davenant, I guess it 
may be good, some day, for ono of us. For 
when two men air brothers, they air bound 
to fight for each other, to spring a bowie 
or a ux-ehootes IW each other at a 
moment's notice ; not to desert each other, 
I had a brother once down in Texas, Now. 

as murdered. Wal, gentlemen, ei 
time I land in Galveston, which happens 
once in two years or thereabouts, I go for 
those murderers with a rifle, a knife, and a 
pair of revolvers. I do not say that I land 
one at every visit, for there were ten, but 
now, as near as I can count, there are 
only three, and one is skeered and gone up 
country, where I doubt I shall never find 
him. The other two air fighting the battles 
of the Lord in Dixie's Land ; where 
for the present, they know that tbei 
safe, Once the war is over and the Ki 
(as he will be) chawed up so that his own 
mother won't know him again, I 

for those murderers again, even if 
they ha vent gut a log nor an arm left. 
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i hi] bound to remember my 
brother. And so, Mr. Davcnant, if you 
please, wc will bo brothers. I envy you 
your wife, that's a &ct. And I shall go in 
mourning for being too late for that 1 
tiful young thing all the days of my life. 
But you ve won her. Wherefore, here is 
my hand, fair and honest, and brothers, we 
shall be." 

Who could resist such an appeal to the 
deeper feelings of the heart 1 Not Jack, 
who mutely held out his hand and grasped 
the hand of the American. As he did so 
he thought he heard the Poet murmuring 
softly : 

" He is a tiger— a man-eater ! " 

" Steve Cobbledick tells me,' tl 
went on, "that you are going to London 
to-morrow 1" 

'■ Yes, for a few days only. I have," 
said Jack, with an expressive blush, " a few 

" Nat'rally. And you come bach — 
whan 

" On Saturday. To be married on 
Monday." 

Just then a telegram was brought to the 
Captain. He opened it, read it, threw the 
paper into the fire, and stroked bis cliiu 
thoughtfully. 

" You come back on Saturday. Good. 
Do not be latere be< suae we, Steve Cobble- 
dick and I, have very important business 
to look after about then. It would be a 
pity if you were to como after wc were 
gone." 

" Yes," said Jack; " I should like to see 
you off." 

" A great pity it would be," said Cap- 
tain Itarnsay. "Ah! Mr. Daveiianfc, if 
you were not going to be married, what a 
time you might have with us ! What a 
time !'" 

"Are you not satisfied with one Ala- 
bama !" 

" No ; nor with a hundred, provided we 
drive the Yanks off the seas; and provided, 
if there be a row, that England pays. You 
Id enjoy yourself very much with us, 
Mr. Davcnant, I assise J^n, particularly" 
— ho added this with a frank winning 
smile — " if you knew who was going 
to be aboard with us. You'll remember 
the Words, won't you, now? I say 
you'd be uncommon happy with us, 
particularly if you knew, beforehand, 
who was going to bo a passenger 

Jack laughed. i: I will remember," he 



"A tiger," murmured the l'".'i, the 
irreconcilable. 

In tho morning, with fond farewells, 
Jack took leave of his fiaa 

"It Sa Duly for a week," he said, while 
she clung to him and wept, " Only tor a 
. mj Avis. I go to i ling 

a nest. " 

" I cannot bear to let you go, Jack. Oh ! 
it is all like a dream to me. I came I 
in a dream of hope. It changed to a di 
of gloom and despair j then Game another 
dream — of you, my lover ; and I have lost 
my name and the people whom 1 thought 
to have found. Now you are go 
How do I know that 1 shall not to-morrow 
awake and find that you, too, are a 
dream t " 

He took off his ring, a si 

ii and his chain. "Keep them,'' he 
"forme. Wear the watch and chain. 
Hang the ring upon the chain, and when 
you look at them, think I am no ghost or 
phantom of a troubled brain, because no 
ghost who ever walked was able to carry a 
watch and chain." 

"Yet," she said — "Yet I cannot boar 
to let you go. A week j a whole week 
And what may happen, meantime ? " 

"What should happen, dearest? Y'ou 

i mounded by friends. The Poet stays 

here to keep watch over you. Captain 

Ramsay will suffer no wrong or harm to bo 

done you. Courage, de:. 

" I am foolish," she .said. " Yet it is so 
hard to let you go, even for a week. I 
am not afraid of Stephen, nor of anything 
that I can tell you. Yet, Jack, I am 
■taii" 

He kissed her again and again; heassured 
her that there was nothing in the world 
to fear ; he promised to write every day ; 
he pictured his speedy return — why, if he 
came back on Saturday, it would only be 
for a five days' absence; he made her 
blush by bidding her think of the next 
Monday — Saint Monday— day ever to he 
blessed and held most holy — when he- 
should stand beside her at the altar. And 
so, at last, because time must be obeyed, 
he caught her in his arms and kiaa( 
last farewell. 

Alas ! that kiss was the last of Jack 
that tho girl would have to remember for 
many a weary day. 

It was on Tuesday, thou, that Jack 

lant left Boso to Lauu- 

ceston to catch the train lie begged the 
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Poet, Won be went away, to keep Aria 
under his special charge, wlule lie was 
away; to amuse her, guard her, and see 
that no harm happened to her \ a charge 
wliuh the Poet accepted with great zeal 
and friendliness. There was then notlung 
to fear : Captain Ramsay was entirely to 
be trusted, a little rough in his expres- 
sions, but a man of greatly noble mind ; 
Stephen, who certainly had been violent 
before, would not venture to break out 
again ; everything was settled and com- 
fortable. Vet, in spite of assurances, 
repeated again and again to liimself', he de- 
parted for London unaccountably anxious. 
Perhaps A vis's terrors infected him. He 
felt the sudden chill whieh comes before a 
storm. The power of prophesy for some 
wonderful reason means the power of pre- 
dicting the approach of unpleasantness. 
Cassandra, Jeremiah, and Mr, Grey utter 
their prophecies, but they are never of a 
cheerful nature. Ascalou is to be made 
desolate ; Troy is to be destroyed ; Tyre 
is to be a rock for the spreading of nets ; 
England is to be levelled with Holland; 
and so on. Never anything to make us 
■mpkvtfl the future with satisfaction. 
Not only Ahab and his grandsons, hut also 
all mankind, have found the prophets pro- 
foundly melancholy. Why have there 
been no joyous foretellers, jovial seers, cheer- 
ful upraisers of man's heart by painting a 
future in which there shall be no injustice, 
DO hard times, and peace, prosperity, and 
contentment for all alike? There must be 
some good times coming. Sad as the history 
of man has been, there has certainly been a 
considerable improvement in cheerfulness, 
which we hope may continue. And when 
I go into the prophetic line it will be 
to proclaim, in the immediate future, 
the most delightful time imaginable, to 
prepare for which we shall hang or im- 
prison all kings, commanders of armies, 
mventors of arms, troublers of the peace, 
inters of discontent, professional agi- 
tators, and disagreeable people. The pre- 
sent days, indeed, have becomeso eminently 
uncomfortable that it is almost time to I 
making this annou: 

The Poet mounted guard with zeaL He 
was suspicious of the old man, whose sud- 
den change of front was inexplicable ; he 
was suspicious of the gentleness assumed 
by the American ; such suavity was un- 
natural in a person of his calling and his 
"onfessod antecedents. Yet what harm 
could 1 

It seemed on the fust day of J 




absence as it' Captain Ramsay, in his zeal 
for his " brothe i 

for the protection of the girl against un- 
known dangers. For he followed her 
about and left the Poet few opportunities 
of talking to her alone. Now he so 
thoroughly elisliked the American that 
he could not bear even his presence. On 
thesecond day, however, he got her to walk 
with him on the cliffs, and of course they 
talked of Jack all the time. 

'Stephen," she said, "seems to have 
forgotten his disappointment. I suppose 
it is because Captain Ramsay has behaved 
with so much consideration. I hope, at 
least, that you have repented of your bad 
opinion of him 1 " 

" Not at all. I have a worse opinion 
of him than eyes, 

"But that is surely prejudice. Remem- 
ber how generous he has been." 

' ' I know. That is, I know what you 
mean. What I cannot understand is — why 
he puts on this new air of virtue ; I don't 
understand." 

" But you may be wrong." 

" tea," said the Poet. "I thought when 
I saw him first that he looked and talked 
like a tiger. All the same, he may be a 
lamb." 

" To-day is Wednesday," Avis went on, 
" and Jack will be with us again on Satur- 
day. I had a letter to-day. It is the 
second letter, only the Becond letter that I 
have ever had in all my life. The first 
was a dreadful letter from my — from 
Stephen, telling me to leave school and 

go to him. Put the second Oh ! 

how do men learn to say such beautiful 
things 1 " 

" Because they feel them, perhaps." 

"Let us sit down," said Avis, sighing, 
" and you shall tell me all about Jack, and 
what he was like when he was a boy. I 
am sure you will have nothing but what is 
good to tell me." 

This was on the Wednesday morning. 
The reason why Avis was left to the Poet 

iptain Ramsay was that he was ha 
a serious conversation with Stephen. 

land, he told him, had already left 
Liverpool; she would arrive off Bose; 
Port about noon the next day. Therefore, it 
behoved Stephen to ^arrange*!: 

as might be necessary for immediate di 
tore. Ramsay gave him, in fulfilment of 
the agreement, the suinof three hundred 

unda in Bank of 
notes, half hi- pas as pilot -aasa. 

bo WvlwAvv^Vw. s i, ^\ea. -a. -waKa 
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! for the other half on the com- 

>n of the round trip; and then tliey 

laid their heads together and whispered, 

1 1 1 - ■ < j lt 1 1 no ono was within ear-shot, for a 

I half-hour. When two men whisper 

ither it is generally safe to consider 

that they mean mischief to some pers< 

one. When these two men are old 
slavers, filibusters, blockade-runners, and 
the like, it is quite safe to consider that 
they mean mischief. 

" Then, I think," said the Captain at last, 
" that we have made all square and right. 
There can't be any difficulty. The weather 
links as if it will be fine. Mate, this little 
hall be pulled off in a way to do us 
lit, As for me, I shall give all the 
you. Stephen, I shall say, doused 
the plan. Stephen carried it through, 
'.en did it all." 
The old iniiu grinned with pleasure and 
pride. Then he thought of some disagree- 
able side of the business, and lie became 
WB and even troubled, 
he'll take on awful, Bhe will," he 

" Let her take on. That won't matter." 

"She'll a plucky one, too. Cap'en, I 
don't half like it." 

* Steve, old man, you don't feel like 
going back upon your word, do you 1 
Don't say that." 

Stephen Cobbledick took courage. 

" My word is passed," he replied stoutly, 
" and shall be kep'. A sailor mustn't go 
back upon his word. Though, when you 
come to turn it over in your mind, BO as 
to look at it all round, it does seem kind 
of unnat'ral for a man to kidnap his own 
niece." 

" If she's your own niece, how about the 
raftt" 

" Why, that's true. Seeing, then, that 
she isn't my niece at all " 

" And that we air old shipmates and 
puis " 

"And that you're goin' to behave 
honourable, and treat her kind- 
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and marry her in the first port, and 
down afterwards where's there no 

chance of nasty enquiries " 

" And keep her out of the way of that 
other one — Olive 1 " 
" Av ! She shall never hear of Olive 

IT 

" And to pro — ride the gell with all 

i ta " 

"And stick en to her faithful and 

— " 
'■ R wered Stephen, "I'm dob' 



tin- best I can, and everybody will ou 

for the gell ; and I'll tlo it with a thankful 
heart." 

"Spoke like a man ! " cried the Captain. 
" Spoke like what I expected from 
Steve ! " 

Stephen had business that afternoon 
which took him to Camelford. His busi- 
ness was to arrange for the collection of 
bia rente and the safety of his money while 
he was away, As for his hit, which was 
not extensive, he packed it in a water- 
proof bag, and stowed it in the locker of 
his boat. A busy and eventful day it 
for him. Tn fact, it was more full of fate 
than he at all anticipate 1. 

While he was thus occupied Captain 
Ramsay spent his time with Avis. 

" I come to tell you," he began, " that I 
have received a telegram." Ee baudv 
to her. 

" The Maryland went out of dock tin's 
morning, She will lie-to oil* Bases 
fort about noon to-morrow. If the weather 
is bad she will put in at Falmouth/' 

" The weather," he said, "promises fine. 
It is a pity that she dosB not go to 

Falmouth, or you might have run down 
with Stephen and me and gone al 
her." 

" I have never seen a ship," 
said. " Except the coasters which put in 

" Poor cluld ! " said the Captain, with 
feeling. " She has never seen a ship I " 

" And Stephen, docs he sail with you 
to-morrow ? " 

"No; he joins us later on; we are going 
for a trial cruise first." The lies dropped 
out of this mariner's mouth as easily as 
out of Stephen's. " He comes aboard later 
on ; three weeks or a month." 

" I hope, Captain Ramsay," -aid Avus, 
" that you are not going to run into 
terrible danger." 

" You feel as if you woidd be sorry if I 
was knocked on the head with a Yankee 
cutlass. " 

"I should be very sorry, for, udi 
Captain Ramsay, I cannot tell you how 
grateful I am to you for your con? ii 
ation." 

"If I had known," he said, " that your 
affections were already bestowed, I should 
not have presumed to step in. As for 
Stephen's bad temper, that was all the 
fault of my confounded bungling: In the 
States a man speaks first to the gal, or 
6he sometimes to bin ; which is, T g 
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■whether it's he first or she first, the right 
and natural way. I thought, bcin' a 
stranger here, that a man was bound to 
go to a gal's parents and guardian first, 
and, if they didn't seem to yearn for him, 
hitch off and try with another batch of 
parents." 

"If I knew how to thank you " 

Avis began. 

" Then," he replied, with a gush of 
good feeling, " do not thank me at all. As 
to that story about the raft " 

" Do you really think it is true 1 You 
know how Stephen exaggerates." 

"I know. A beautiful liar he is. But 
I think the raft story is true. Pity it was 
so long ago. I wonder if there was any 
name or mark on your clothes, or those 
silk handkerchiefs with which you were 
wrapped up 1 " 

" I do not know, indeed. I know only 
what my — what Stephen told me." 

" If there was any tiling, and that thing 
was kept, I suppose it would be in the 
house and in Stephen's own room 1 " 

" I suppose so," said Avis. 

" It would be kind of romantic, wouldn't 
it," ho asked, "if we were to find your 
parents after all? There must be some- 
where in the world, some folk who had a 
little baby lost aboard a ship coming from 
India eighteen years ago or so." 

" I think," said Axis, " that I do not 
want to find any more relations. The first 
discovery was not encouraging. I am con- 
tent to remain what Stephen feelingly 
called me, a Common Pick-me-up. Besides, 
I shall have Jack." 

Notwithstanding, the Captain took an 
opportunity of examining Stephen again 
upon the point. But there was nothing 
to go upon. The bandannas were gone, 
expended in service, and there was 
nothing else, not even the bit of coral 
which the lost heiress always keeps trea- 
sured up, tied by a ribbon round her 
neck, and hidden in her bosom, wheie it 
must scratch horribly and be about as 
comfortable as a hair-shirt. Also, when 
Stephen was required to relate the whole 
story afresh, he told it with an entirely 
new set of circumstances, and placed the 
raft a thousand miles or so south of the 
, nearly in the regions of perpetual 
ice. Charged with this variation, 1 
mittcd that lie had been carele 
details, but swore stoutly that the 
had been veritably picked up at sou, the 
last survivor. 

Willi Avis, however, the Captain changed 



the conversation, and began to narrati 
adventures and perils by sea and land, 
especially those which brought into strong 
light his own generosity and many other 
noble gifts. And presently he told the 
girl of a certain enchanted castle, grange, 
or palace, which he had built for the 
solace of his soul in sunny Florida. 

" I guess that when this war is over, 
which will be before many months, I shall 
return to that sweet location and stay 1 1 
till the time comes for sending in the checks. 
There's forests of palms and tree ferns, 
eighty feet high, round the house; there's 
miles of orange trees 5 the pigs and the 
niggers are fed on nothing else but 
oranges; the alligators come ashore after 
them ; they sit under the trees, and get 
their mannera and their hides softened bj 
eating that yaller civiliser. It m 
freezes there and never blows; it is never too 
hot; there's banks of flowers, most all of 
them magnolias, with creepers dim 
everywhere ; there's pretty parrots and little 
humming-birds ; there's plenty of niggers ; 
you can lie in a silk hammock under the 
verandah, with one nigger told off for the 
fan, another to swing yon, another to peel 
the oranges, another to bring cooling drink-, 
another to roll your cigarette, and another 
to light them. Avis, it's a life that you 
poor people living in a blessed island where 
there's mostly rain, and when it doesn't 
rain, it blows east wind, wouldn't under- 
stand at first. You'd say 'Lemme be. 
Gimme more iced cocktail. I don't want 
no better heavcD; this is a small bit of 
the happy land chopped off and put down 
in the Gulf of Mexico, just to let an 
unbelieving world know what they may 
expect if they play the game right through 
honourable. Some day, perhaps," he con- 
tinued, " you will cross over the water and 
see my little plantation. You and your 
husband, I moan." 

With such discussion the crafty Ca] 
strengthened and increased the girl's con- 
fidence in him, so that she thought Bhe 
a friend indeed in this rongh yet gentle- 
spoken sailor. And while the Poet watched 
with a disquiet which he could not explain, 
the Captain and Avis sat all the afternoon 
together. When he left her he held out 
his hand. 

" We shall say good-bye to-mor 
said. "This is for you to say thai 
brut me now." 

" Why," said Avis, laughing, "ot OW 
I trust you. And so docs J, 

" The other fellow doesn't," aaid. v^r. 
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dlor." 

d again. u All good men 
conn 

"Jack ought to have been one," he 
"iiiiis is the wade for troth 

honour: also, fur lair and open 

Now about eleraii o clock in the fore- 
noon oi Thursday, the l'oet was sitth. 
iln; rocks facing the sea. Avis W&6 for. the 
moment forgotten , his note-hook was m 
one hand and a pencil in the other. He 
was quite happy, because after many 
days' wrestling he was finding freedom 
of expression. He had just made up his 
mind as to the metre fittest for bis sub- 
which dealt with a seaside maiden 
and her lover ; and nested, in fact, 

by Avis herself. He had already planned 
the story. It had a tragic concfuaioi 
he was young ; when one gets on in 
one has seen so many tragedies, so many 
disappointments, so many crushed hopes, 
so many early deaths, that one feels it to 
he really siuful to add another drop to this 
ocean of tears. Poetry, like fiction, should 
he glad. But the Poet's story was a sad 
one : the seaside maiden was to be torn 
away from her lover by wicked pirates; he 
was to wander from Inn J to land in search 
of her. He W&S to find her at last, but 
only to find her dying. The sitnatioj 
60 affecting thai he. was already beginning 
to shed tears over it. 

Now while he pondered and made- notes, 
he bocame aware of a steamer standing 
in, apparently for Uoscastlc, whither no 
steamers ever came. She hove to, how- 
ever, a few hundred yards from the rocks, 
the sea being nearly calm and the day 
being fair, and presently her whistle 
Bounded sharp and clear. It was a 
signal. 

She was so close that every tiling on 

board was easy to be made out A small 

craft, but long and narrow, like a cigar, 

she iay low a3 if she was well loaded, her 

hull showing only about nine feet above 

crater; she was painted a dull grey 

colour; she carried no other rigging than 

a pair of Lower masts without any yards j 

she was probably a boat of about five hun- 

tons burden. She looked from the 

height, where the Poet was sitting, like a 

toy steamer, too fragile and delicate to 

eat waves of the rolling 

ThenaveryBingulai thing happened.. Just 
below the Poet's feet was the mouth of the 



little liarl lowly 

in the light 1 i Cobbled ick's 

boat, lie himself Bat midships, handy for 

the sail ; Avis held the rudder-lams ; 
beside her sat Captain Ramsay. It was 

iiis that the steamer was in some 
connected with the American ; then 
Poet saw that the sailors on board the 
steamer were running about, and prose 
a companion was lowered. It must he 
Captain Eamsay's ship. Then he wad 
going away; that was a good thing ; Avis 
and Stephen were lairing him off; that was 
a friendly thing to do. The little boat ran 
alongside the steamer : Stephen hauled in 
sail, while the Captain made the painter 
fast to the ladder. Then he assisted Avis 
to climb the steep and narrow ladder, and 
sprang up himseLf. Arrived on deck, the 
girl walked for'ard, looking about her with 
curiosity and interest. She was invifr 
see fho ship, that was plain. What on 
earth, then, did old Stephen mean? Here, 
indeed, his behaviour became inexplicable, 
For, with so much deliberation as to show 
premeditation and intention, he carefully 
untied the painter, stepped out upon the 
ladder, and climbed up ; as for the boat, she 
drifted slowly astern. Then the steamer, 
without moro delay, suddonly and swiftly 
1 ahead; tho boat was in a moment 
far away. The Poet saw, as t !ided 

over the smooth water, Avis rushing to 
the side and the Captain eh, 
aim. He. sprang to his feet and shouted 
and waved his arms. Avis saw him, and 
ho saw her struggling, while Ramsay and 
Stephen held her back, as if she would 
spring overboard in a mad attempt to 
escape. Then he saw her free herself I 
her captors and sink, despairing, on the 
deck. But the ship went on her coin 
tho figures became moro difficult to see ; 
soon there was but a blade hull ; then but 
a line of smoke ; thou that vanished ; all 
was out of sight. 

Avis was gone ! Sh utieed on 

board the ship by the crafty American and 
the villain Stephen : it was no accident ; 
she was treacherously and foully decei i 
the thing was deliberately done : he had 
seen with his own eves tlie old Pilot untie 
the painter and set his boat adrift; she 
WAS in the power of as black a villain as 
ever walked, ,: I always said," cried the 
Poet, " that he was 

In the worst mist"., tunc it is ahv:<\ 
consolation to know that you have been 
right in your proguosti 
some of your friends have always pro- 
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phesicd it. I have said above that no man 
is a prophet of joy, so that on the rare 
-ions when joyful things do come the 
happiness they cause is never diminished 
by the voice of one who says he always 
told you so, 

"I knew," repeated the prophet, "that 
he was a man-eater, a tiger ! " 

lie hastened down the rocks And told the 
sailors and people about the port whali no 
had seen. They could not heip ; they 
knew nothing ; that Stephen should go 
aboard with his friend was natural; that no 
should cast his boat adrift was incredible. It 
i have been an accident They manned 
a boat and put off, expecting to meet the 
steamer coming back. The Poet went 
with them ; outside, they picked up the 
little yacht, a derelict ; but the steamer 
did not return, and presently they came 
back wondering. And in the Wellington 
Arms that night, when the little club 
met and realised the vacancy caused by 
Stephen's absence, they began slowly to 
perceive that a great crime had been 
committed. 

All that night — the nights in June are 
light — the Poet wandered about the rocks 
on the chance that Avis might yet some- 
how be brought back. He had betrayed 
liis charge, he said to himself. He ought 
never to have left her while that man was 

in the place* He ought And what wotdd 

Jack say — poor Jack, who had lost his 
bride 1 With what face would the Poet 
meet him and greet him with the dreadful 
news 1 

CHAPTER VIII. THE WRECK OF THE 
MARYLAND. 

I HATE now to tell a story of the most 
wicked treachery and deceit that was ever 
practised upon any girl. There never, 
surely, could have been a greater villain 
than Captain Ramsay, or a more ready 
accomplice than Stephen Cobbledick. 

They lulled me, between them, into so 
great a confidence, that I believed the man 
Ramsay to be my firm and most trustworthy 
friend. He Baid Jack and he were BWOrn 
brothers ; that to be brothers among the 
people with whom be had mostly lived, 
meant to stand by and defend each i 
to make each ready to die, if necessary, for 
the other. With such an affection did he 

Eretend to regard Jack; such mutual vow3, 
e said, had they interchanged. He was 
lull of protestations about honour, loyally 
— playing a fair and open gama All this 
time the plot was laid, and the plan re* 



. although it was not until the last 
moment, and then only by a pretence at a 
sudden thought, that I WW enticed on board 
hip, 
It was on the Thursday-^ k • 
been gone two days-ar^ ^l y in the fore 
Boon that the nr^ Kanisay ^ walking 
slowly, to onc pottagg w ] iero i wag writing 
a . iCtter to Jack. Ho had stuck one of his 
big cigars between his lips, and in his hand, 
I remember, was a wild rote, which gave 
him somehow the look of a man of peace. 
But he had put ofF his black clothes, and 
wore a smart seamanlike dress, with a gold 
band round his peaked cap. 

" The craft is off the mouth of the port, 
Miss Avis," ho said sadly and gently. " I 
hope you will run down and give me a 
farewell wave of your handkerchief from 
the point, when I am on board. Where is 
Stephen 1" 

"Here I am, Cap'cn," said the old man, 
coming out of the kitchen. Now there was 
nothing, not the least sign, to show that he, 
too, was on the point of Bailing. He was 
dressed as usual. Ho k , so far as 

I could see, no preparations. To be sure, 
I was not suspecting any. " Is the gig 
sent ashore V 

" No, Stephen. You 6lnll tako me off 
yourself in your own bu 

I thought that friendly of hi in. 

"I will, Cap'cn; I will," replied Stephen 
cheerily. "It's the last thing I can do 
before I jine next month." 

He said those words, I suppose, to put 
mo off any suspicion. But, indeed, I had 
none. 

"Then, Mius Avis"— the Captain held 
out his hand — " I will say farewell here. 
You will promise to stand on the point and 
see the last of iiic'l" 

" Why should she go to the point at alii" 
Stephen suggested. " Why can't she come 
off in the boat, as usual 1" 

" Why notl" asked the Captain, his kind 
thoughtful face lighting op with a smile. 
" A happy thought, old friend 1 Will you 
do me so much honour as to steer me on 
board my own 6hip 1 " 

I was pleased to be of a little sen 
and we all walked away to the q 
where the boat m ready for 

trip. 

When we reached the s'u'p, Captain 
Ramsay asked me if, M I was there, I would 

just to run up the companion and 
what an ocean i ilco. 

"Let us make the painter fast first," ha 
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II.' gave me liis hand up the stepB, 

remaining behind. 
I began to look about me cu when 

I heard tho engines begin to v 
.mid felt tho B Irft Th; 

"0 in," I satg, latlghli 

must stop her quick, foi 

"Ay, ay/! he replied, but paid go i 
and si went on. 

_ "C;ipl..Lin !" I cried. Then 1 pan to the 
our boat dill 
far astern, and beside me stood Stephen 
himself, a waterproof bag in his hand. 
looking so guiltily ashamed that I gu. 
at unci? tho truth. The boat had been sent 
adrift on purpose. I was a prisoner on 
hoard the 

If Stephen looked ashamed, not so 
Captain. He drew himself straight, with 
a glitter in his eye, and a smile upon his 
It was a cruel glitter, and a hard 
smile. 

The man's face had d 

liifully Bad expression was g 
" This little plan, Miss Avis," ho said 

arranged between me and 

Stephen. We were anxious that it should 
come off without any hitch, which was the 
reason why you were not in tho secret. 
You arc on igor." 

" Oh ! villain !" It was not to the 
Captain, but to Stephon, that I spoke. 

He made no reply. He hung his head, 
and looked at the Captain, as if for help, 
lie spoken]), roughly and readily. 

" You did it for the best, Steve. Bfq 
land o'' use to be sheered because the girl's 
riled. .She's nat'rally riled; anybody would 
be, first go off, What you've got to think 
is, that you done it for the best. Why, at 
tlris very moment, come to listen, you'll 
hear your conscience singing hymns in your 
bosom with grateful joy." 

" All for your own good, Avis," said 
Stephen, with an effort. 

" That is so. Meantime, Miss Avis, if 
you fool like letting on, why, let yourself 
rip ; we don't mind" 

" Not a bit,'' said Stephen hoarsely. " I 
never Iiecrd a woman let on out at sea 
befoi 

I suppose I was still silent, for presently 
the Captain wont on ; 

" I told you that I was in love with you. 
I am a man, and not a maid ; so that, when 
I set my fancy on a thing, that thing I must 
have, 1 set my fancy on you, and no other. 
J am powerful in love with you. I am 



RO much in 1 . niihcri] 

I'd sink this draft with nil her o 

and the crew, and vou inn. 1 would. 

-" 
He strengthen i"' d ihe aaaurxnoe wjfl 

an oath, that it ought alone to have 
sunk the snip by tb ■ • of its wicked- 

ness. 

• Lot's have no sinkin' of crafts," said 
Stephen uneasily, " Avis will come round 
birao-by, Giye bet rope." 

"As for yum lover," the Captain went 
on, "he counts for nothing. You'll forget 
him in a week. Make up your mind to 
forgot him at once, for you've got to marry 
me. That's settled. I stand no sulks from 
any gal They've got to look cheerful, and 
to what they're told to do. Then 
igs go well, and thflj find mo a good 
sort." 

lie spoke as if ho had a dozen wives. 

Now, I know not what I answered] 
because, indeed, ray mind was confused. 
I think I prayed them, of their mercy, to 
set me ashore. I think I recalled to the 
Captain's memory the many things he had 
said in truth and honour ; that I threatened 
them, and set them at defiance. All I re- 
member epiite clearly is that Stephen stood 
stupidly staring as if afraid and ashamed, 
that the Captain quietly stood before me, 
making no answer to speak of, and thai 
when I appealed to the man at the helm. 
he kept one eye on the wheel, and the 
other ou the compass, and made no re- 
sponse whatever, I wonder how far his 
immobility would extend. I believe, how- 
ever, that if they had thrown mo over- 
board he would have taken no notice, either 
by word or gesture. He was a Norfolk 
man (the American Norfolk) — a long-boned 
weedy man — who afterwards was of great 
service to me. His face was as red as 
-ure to the weatlier could make it, and 
its expression meant duty. His name was 
Liberty Wicks, 

When I was worn out with appealing to 
consciences as hard as the nether mill- 
stone, I fell to tears and weeping. There 
was not one tew who could 

be moved by the tears of a woman. Yet 
they all knew what their captain had 
done. 

"There is not," said the Captain, "one 
i man aboard this ship who will help 
you. Therefore you may spare your eg 
And now, if you please, as there's the 
ship to navigate and the work to be 
pa you^U let me show you your 
cabin." 
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"Don't frighten her, Oap'on," said 
ii'ii, looking unoasy again. " Toll her 
what you've j i! may find 

another pilot." 

" Your cabin is your own," Captain 
Ramsay explained. "It is your private 
room. No ono will disturb you there 
pb your steward. I am BOFrj there 
b no stewardess. When you pleas*, 
on deck. There we shall all be your ser- 
vants, and I am sure," he added, with a 
return to the bid manner, " that we shall. 

lay or two, see you happier on bi 
the Maryland Q crowd ever have 

in any other land. " 

He led the way, and I followed without 
a word. Stephen camo after, still crest- 
fallen, though, by the wagging of his head 
and the clearing of his throat, it was 
apparent that he was making up his mind 
to listen to those hymns which, according 
to the Captain, his conscience was singing. 
The efforts made by a man who is 
thoroughly ashamed oi' himself to recover 
self-respect and seem at cu- 
te witness. 

The steamer had a pretty little saloon 
aft, with a stooping cabin on either .-; 

'• These/* said Captain Ramsay, still in 
the same conciliatory but determined nmn- 
1 are your quarters. I give you up the 
ain's cabin. Here you will be quite 
private and undisturbed. Sou need have 
no fears. If any 01 this ship 

to offer an insult to my future wire, that 
man's remains should be thrown overboard 
shortly afterwards. Therefore, be under 
no appreh ii i>;i. Yuu shall mess by 
your.' 

I sat down without a word. Oh 1 Jack I 
Jack ! Who would tell you t 

"The Captain means kind," said Stephen 
hoarsely. "Come, Avis, be comfortuM 
run across the herrin' pond, and a hnaband 
on the Other ride of it. Such a husband, 
too I Why, it's honour and glory, not 
cry in' and takin' on ! " 

" Let her be," said the Captain. " She £s 
riled. Give her time. Just now. 
Avis, you think it is mean. Why, all's 
lair in lore. And after a few days, when 
you've picked up a bit, we shall be friends. 
in. I am only sorry there's neveT a 
stewardess on board." 

Here one of the cabin doors opened, and 
a woman stepped out. 

'•' There is a stewardess. 
Ramsay." 

At sight of her, the Captain stepped back 
with an oath. 



Ij all the powers I" 

"Oh! Lord:" cried Stephen, start! 
"Here's his. -wife ! : ' 

" AVhat do you — how did you," stam- 
mered the Captain. It was not pretty to 
look upon his face, on which was expri 
a vehemen >xth com- 

mandment. 

She was a tall and handsome woman, of 
iivc-and-twenty or so, with a profusion of 
black hair, and black eye vas plainly 

dressed; on her finger I noticed a wedding- 

" I am a stowav. \ on 

did not expect me here. Yet I told you at 
Liverpool that I would never leave you. 
And I uevor will 1" 

■'"She never will," murmured Step] 
in a kind of admiring stupor. " She looks 
she never would." 

"I will murder you ! Do you he. 
The Captain snatched at his waistcoat, as if 
to draw the revolver which he generally 
tarried there. " I will murder you ! 
shall be thrown overboard 1 I say, I will 
"kill you!" 

w Do not bo afraid, child," sh- 
ine, apparently paying no attention to his 
angry gestures. " He will not murder me. 
He would, if he dared, but even the sai 
of this ship, rough as they are, would not 
screen him if he did. And he does not 
desire to be hanged." 

She was qui! her face was - 

pale; her lips were set. I learned, after- 
wards, to love her. But at first I was al 
of her. 

'• This," said Stephen, " is the very d 
an' all. What's to be done now ?" 

" Who are your' I asked. "Oh ! tell 
me if you, too, are in a plot with i 
lehed men 

'I am the wife of the man who calls 
himself Captain Ramsay," she replied 
" Then my husband." 

"It's a. Bel" shouted the Captain, em 
phaahung his words in manner common 
among men of his kind. " It's a LIF. ! She 
has been divorced by the law of the country. 
I have no wife." 

" I wear your wedding ring still" She 
showed it on her finger. I n 
divorce. I will not acknowledge the 
h allows a man to put away a 
without a reason. I am still your wil'«\ I 
shall follow you wherever you go. 1 < 
across the Atlantic, to Liverpool, a 
01(3 on board this ship after fOU 
make the voyage with you." 

The Caotain V 
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- You shall," he said. " Hang me if you 
shall leave the ship till I let you. You 
shall follow me — whether you like it or not 
— to Dixie's Land." 

"Even there,' 1 she said, though ehe 
shivered, " I will venture. I know what 
fa in your wicked brain. Yet I am not 
afraid. I am here to protect this innocent 
girt. As for you," she turned to the unfor- 
tunate pilot, " I have heard of you. You 
arc still, old man, as you always have 
i . the stupid tool of this man. At his 
bidding, and for no use or help to your- 
self, you are ready to throw away your 
'•rial soul. Go out of our sight ! Go, 
vl" 

Stephen straightened his back with an 

effort, and cleared his throat. He looked 

■At me, who was now clinging to Olive, and 

then at hia chief, who stood biting his Up, 

rith an angry flush upon his cheek, and a 

ik that meant revenge if he could get it. 

" Come, Cap," said Stephen, " we can do 
no good here. Come on deck." He led 
the way, and mounted the companion with 
alacrity. "Phew!" he whistled on deck. 
"Trouble a-brewin' now. What shall we 
do next 1 ■ 

" If I could " the Captain began, hut 

stopped short. 

" You can't, Captain," said Stephen. 
" The men would see it ; Avia would see 
it. Put it out of your thoughts. Now 
mind. When I said I'd help bring the gell 
aboard, I never "bargained for Olive as well. 
What ahout Nassau 1 " 

" Now," said Olive kindly, when we were 
alone, "tell me who you are, and what has 
happened." 

" Oh ! he has stolen me I He asked me 

come on board ; he pretended to be my 
friend ; and he has stolen me. And Jack 
is coming back on Saturday to marry 
me!" 

" My poor child 1" — her teaTS fell with 
mine — "this is terrible, indeed. But, 
courage. I am here. We are on his ship, 
and cannot choose but go with him. Yet 
—yet — I do not think he will dare to harm 
cither of us. My dear, he is afraid of 
me." 

" Ave you indeed his wife 1" 

" It is my unhappy lot," she replied, " to 
be the wife of the worst man, I believe, in 
all the world. Yet needs must that I follow 
him, whatever be the end." 

I waited to hear more. 
" I was married to hitn," she went on, 
" six years ago. He tired of me in a month. 
Thpn be deserted me, and sent mo letters 



from placet where he never went, or else 
he sent no letters at all. I found him out, 
Again he deserted me, and again 1 found 
him out. Ho took me to the State of 
Indiana, where he got something that he 
called a divorce. I know not on what pre- 
tence, and do not care. He left me there 
without money and without friends. But 
I found both, and followed him again, 
tracing him from port to port., for such as 
he seldom go inland. Then I learned that 
he had gone to Liverpool, and I followed 
him, and found him again. It was the old 
story. He began by cursing, and ended by 
lying. He was going to London ; he would 
send me money. He would let things 
go on as if he had not got his divorce. I 
did not believe him. And presently I dis- 
covered that he was at the docks every 
day, loading a vessel which he was to com- 
mand. I guessed pretty well where the 
cargo of that ship was destined for. There 
are dangers in that voyage which no woman 
should face, and dangers for me that you 
cannot think of. Yet it seemed as if I had 
no choice but to go. I learned when the 
ship would sail, and I came aboard and hid 
myself. I ought to leave him to his fate," 
ehe went on, sitting with clasped hands. ' ' I 
have been beaten by him like a disobedient 
dog ; I have been cursed and abused ; 
I have been robbed and starved ; I have 
been neglected and deserted. But I cannot 
abandon him. I am driven to follow him 
wherever he may lead. It may be I shall 

yet But I do not know. His conscience 

is dead within him : he is no longer a man. 
From the first week I knew him to be 
gambler, drunkard, and manslayer; a 
defter of God's law; one of those who 
work evil with greediness ; yet I cannot 
choose but go after him, even if my choice 
land me again on the shore of North 
Carolina." 

" And why do you fear to go there 1 " 
"Child, you do not know the Southern 
States." She laughed bitterly. "They are 
the home, in your English papers and your 
New York correspondents, of the chivalry 
and nobility of America. They ace also 
the home of the slave. There are black 
slaves, brown slaves, olive-coloured slaves, 
and white slaves. I was a white slave, 
I am one of those unfortunates for whom 
they are fighting. I am a darkey — a 
Nigger." 

"Your 

" Yes ; I. You would not think, to look 
at me, perhaps, that I have been a slave. 
Yet it is true. The young ladies with 
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\vh<»rn I was brought up had not whiter 
skin than mine. Yet my greats 
grandmother was a black woman. So I 
was a alflve, You are not an American, 
and so you do not shrink ba< k with loath- 
ing. 1 was a Blare, and one day. being 
then seventeen years of age, and un- 
willing to be the mother of more slaves, 
I started on a long journey by the 
Underground Railway, and got safe to 
Canada" 

"Is it possible 1" cried Avis, forgetting 
for a moment her own troubles. 

"Yes ; it is true. I went to Mont 
re I hoped to find employment and 
friends. Thoro I met Captain Valentine 
Angel — as he then called himself — who 
was so good as to fall in love with me, and 
I with him. We were married. And now 
you know my story." 

"And if you go back again to North 
Carolina 1" 

" In the old days, if a runaway slave waa 
caught, they flogged him. Now, when tho 
Northern soldiers are gathering round 
them, and their cause is hopeless; now, 
when they tremble lest fresh stoii 
cruelties to blacks should be invent 
found Out, I think they would hardly dare 
to flog a white woman. Yet one knows 
not. The feeling is very strong, and the 
women are cruel — more cruel than the 
men. " 

" But they will not know you. They 
cannot find you out. They will have 
to search for you." 

• ' My dear, there are depths of wicked- 
ness possible which you cannot suspect 
My husband knows my story, because I 
could hide nothing from him. I have Been, 
in his eyes, what he thinks of doing. But 
courage, my child; there are many acci- 
dents. We shall put in at Nassau for 
coal. There wc may find a chance : or we 
may be captured ; or we may run away 
when we get to Wilmington. Woman's 
wit against man's, my dear. They can 
plan their clumsy plots, but they cannot 
always carry them through. And he is 
afraid of me, That is always in our 
favour." 

We then began to consider how we a 
best protect ourselves on the voyage. Olivo 
advised that we should go on deck as much 
as possible, so that all the sailors should 
know that we were aboard, and grow 
accustomed to see us: that we should 
for a moment leave each other; 
we Bhould share the same cabin ; 
we should refuse to listen to, or 



speak with, either the Captain or his 
accomplice. 

"Lastly, my dear," said Olive, "among 
wild beasts it is well to have other means 
of defence than a woman's shrieks. I have 
— for the protection of us both — this." 

She produced a revolver. 

" A pretty toy," she said, " but it is 
loaded, and it shall be used, if need bo, for 
the defence of you as well as myself." 

Thus began this miserabl e voyage, wherein 
cart was torn by anxieties and fears. 
What would be the end I 

Presently wo went on deck. Tho land 
was nearly out of sight; w <B <■'■'• 

i Atlantic. The ship rolled in Lho 
long swell; the day was bright; the 
breeze fresh. Beside the helm stood the 
Captain, who scowled, but said not a 
word. 

The crew were lying about the deck, ex- 
cept one or two, on watch in the bows. Afl 
the ship carried neither yards nor 
there was little or nothing to do, and they 
mostly sat sleeping or telling yams all the 
voyage. Olive led me for aid, Step] 
although the pilot, and therefore a i» 
ofgreat importance, was among the common 
sailors, sitting in the sun, his pipe in his 
mouth, with two or three listeners, fore- 
most among the spinners of yarns. He sat 
there — whether of free choice, or bo 
he wished to avoid me — all the vo. 
Nor did he onco speak to me ; on the 
contrary, if he saw us amidships, he dived 
below, and if he was aft when we came up 
from the saloon, he went for'iml. I think 
he was ashamed and anxious, for he had 
not reckoned on the appearance of Olive. 
She, for her part, knew some of the men, 
and addressed them by name. She had 
sailed with them before the VW) when her 
husband waa in some more legitimate trade. 
She called them by their names, one after 
tho other. They were Buch names as 
sailors give each other, such as Libert] 
Wicks, who was quartermaster ; Soldier 
Jack, 60 called because he was reported 
to have been a deserter from an English 
regiment in Canada ; Old Nipper, the 
meaning of whose name I do not know ; 
Long Tom, a lanky thin man of six feet 
six, with a stoop in his shoulders caused 
by stooping continually 'tween d> 
Pegleg Smith, who went halt; and the 
Doctor, as they called tho cook. 1 
grinned, made a leg, and touched their 
foreheads; they knew that Olive was the 
Captain's wife; they knew that she was 
a stowaway, Muk , &»A «*sto» ■&*-«. ^sat 
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rapped aboard That was v 

• said, " suppose my 

e !•> the heels some 

dark night and tip oard, n liich he 

would very much like u> do, these men 

iss me, and by dc c 
vvdii' known." 

"That would not restore you to life." 
•• 6 '■■; hut it : ike things 

for you." 
The Captain seemed bo hare no objection 
to OUT talking with the sailors. It was not 
how us the least unMndness 
mi I we were to lie perfectly 

We found them a rough, reckless set 
of men, of the kind who would follow a 
leader anywhere, provided he gave 
plenty to eat, drink, and smoke. Such 
must have been tho men who went about 
with the pirate captains, and hoisted the 
:: they loved plunder, and were 
not afraid of battle. Such must, hare been 
the buccaneers who would hare no | 
on the Spanish Main ; such were the 
followers of Pizarro and of Cortes. They 
also traders. Every man had 
his private venture on hoard — his case 
notions" — out of which he would 
. ■ a hundred per cent, profit. They 
believed in the luck of their captain, and in 
his daring. Most of them knew Stephen 
of old, and trusted in his skill. They 
laughed at the risk of Yankee steel, Yan tee 
steamers, and Yankee shot ; the 
of the runs the}' had had in not so 

fast as the Maryland, which could show a 
clean pair of heels bo any cruiser Uncle 
Jonathan could set afloat. In a few days 
they would he under the fort at Wilming- 
ton, their cargo landed and 9old, thoir 
private ventures converted into dollars, 
and their craft taking in cotton for the 
homeward run. 

These honest fellows concerned thexn- 

selveB not at all about the causes and the 

its of the war i thai was a merry time 

which made them rich : that, cause was 

righteous in which they could earn fifty 

(rounds a man for the double trip, and 
rolic ashore like Nelson's bull-dogs after 
they were paid their prize-money. So far 
from wishing that the war would speedily 
end, they devoutly hoped that it would go 
on, and with the view of forwarding this 
: they would encourage, if they had 
any voice in the matter, every Southerner 
who could carry a i i tic or lie behind ■ gabion 
to go to the fron t. TJi ey were more patriotic 



than til) lvefl; 

they were mot even 

than mpathiaers; and though 

of them, including the ( 'aptain, were 
Noiti 'ih, they vied with 

111 protesting hatred undying to the 

id their e 
Mie tli.i'.._, ; ' said Olive, " my husband 
it have done. He dare not do it, 
though, because he would lose the re- 
spect of all Americans. He might tell 
them that he has married a coloured girl. 
You would witness, then, for yourself, 
something of the loathing which the 
presence of the negro blood rouses among 
Americans." 

I have mentioned the bo's'n and quarter- 
master, liberty \Vicks, who was often at 
tho whecL Now, one day, soon after 
the voyage began, a very singular thing 
ha] ■] iened. 

The Captain was on the bridge, Stephen 
was for'ard. no one was aft except Olive 
and myself and the quartermaster, who, 
as usual, was making his two eye9 do 
double duty. We were sitting in silence, 
when we became aware of a hoarse 
whisper. 

" There's friends aboard." It was 
Liberty Wicks. "Friends. Don't fear 
nothing. Wait till you get to North Car'- 
lina. Don't look at me. Don't answer." 

After this we were comforted, on every 
possible opportunity, with the assurance 
that there were friend* aboard. 

Then, day after day, the ship held her 
course, and we two women remained un- 
molested, walking on deck, or sitting in the 
little saloon, unnoticed. We talked little, 
having too much to think about. The 
Captain raised his cap to us in the morning, 
but he avoided the eyes of his wife. Stephen, 
aalhave said, skulked and remained for'ard. 
W< were supplied with what we wanted, as 
if we had been in a hotel. Always we had 
the same bright and beautiful sunshine, with 
fresh breezes ; always the long rolling waves 
and bUlows, the broad streak of while foam 
which lay like a roadway where the ship 
had been. 

When 1 think of that voyage, it seems to 
me like a bad and dreadful dream — that 
kind of dream in which one is wafted gently 
onward hy some unknown agency tOTW 
a horrible, dreadful, unknown end | tin- 
dream out of which one awakens with 
shuddering, and a fearful sense of its 
reality. The days which followed slowly 
seemed all alike from hour to hour : that, 
too, was dream-like : there was no occupa- 
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(rhich was dream-like: the sight of 
the slight spare man, with the am 
cheeks and the glittering eyes, was like a 
dream : the irysEarious protection <rf this 
ilc and brave, who said she 
had been a slave, bat whose skin was white 
like iny own, was dream-like. What had 
become of the old (jtuVt time I Was there 
i sa there any Jack at all, 
as ho, too, a part and parcel of this 
dream 1 
We sailed into warmer latitudes. It was 
pleasant to .sit on deck at daybreak 
Watch the wd sun rise her)* from the w 
or at evening, when he sank out of sight 
before our bows, so that wo seemed as if 
we were steering straight into some land of 
enchantment, where clouds and land and 
. hed in gorgeous colours 
and lapped in perpetual warmth ; at noon- 
tide, when it was tOO hot to sit on deck, we 
lay on the sofas of the sal. "in. silent, or in 
whisp eh other what would be 

the end, We had no books; we had no 
paper, pens, or ink; wc had no drees 
make or mend, nor anything to mak 
mend with : [here was nothing to do except 
to sit and wait, The silence grew awful ; 
wo ceased to feel the regular heat of the 
screw; it btv seless, like a poise 

which i- neither heard nor felt ; tie 

DO orders; the very crew became 
siknii oil of the ship was like the 

throbbing of her engine onous and 

unnoticed. 

So that, in the silence, our senses seemed 
to quicken, and one night, sitting in the 
saloon after nightfall, weheard voices above 
the deck 
One of the speaker.- vu Stephen. 
" It's a bad business, Cap'en," he said. 
" Look at it any way, no way I like it. 
What are we to do next 1 " 

'• I don't know, Steve, That is a 
Your girl and me won't run easy in ha; 
so long as the other one is about; they 
must be separated before wa can do 
anything else." 

Olive caught my hand. We listened for 
more. 

" Land 'em both at Nassau, and be 
of the whole job." counselled Stephen, 
good ever come of a voyage with a passel 
o' women aboard. Might as well have a 
bishop, or Jonas himself." 
"I might put Olive ashore," said 
tin ; "and we could carry the other on 
i. Olive would scream a bit, 
but then, she'd have to go. As for Na 
wc are not going to New Providence at all, 



Don't you think, StepEei 
all the money to ship my creW, half paid 
down and all, that they're going to have 
the i getting ashoi lying 

there. Why, once ashore, it might be a 
fortnight before I could get them all 
hack again. No ; tho coals lying on 

well take it on 1 
and so off again. We might laud her on 
cay, to be sure, but there's no rations 
and no water,'' 

■• i on can't land the woman there, Cap'en. 
The men wouldn't stand it." 

" I can't, because I've got awhil 
lot aboard who'd make, a fuss. I could if 1 
had the e i me that I had twenty 

ago when we at famous run. 

You hadn't gone soft, I hen." 

u I was younger then," said Stephen. 
"When a man gets twenty years ol 
he thinks twice before he 

board or lands people on 
desert islands. Not that I ever approved 
Of them ways," 

" You looked on a powerful lot while 
such things were being carried on, al 
rate. No, I think the first plan I thi 
of will he the best." 

■•What Es the first plan V 
"Never mind, Stephen. Perhaps the 
. of which you wotfld 
approve." 

ago, Avis," whispered 01 
" courage, child ; we are not 

■ hope. Even a shot between 
Mind ami water, and a sinking of the ship 
with all her wicked ctgw, would be 1 
than such a fate as the man intends for 
you. But that fate will not be yours. 
Some women, my dear, are prophetesses ; 
I think I am one ; and I see, but I know 
not how, a happy ending out of this for you — 
but not for vv 

There is an islet among the Bahamas 
just at the entrance of Provid 
Channel, sonic sixty miles north-east of 
Nassau. The small maps do not notice so 
insignificant a rock, but on the chart. 
called Stony Cay. It IB, in fact, nothing 
but a roek, on which nothing lives in 
try times; but it was used in tl 
by blockade-runners as a small 
station where they could take in coal with- 
out the risk of losing men by desertion, and 
with little fear of observation. It U 
barren as Ascension, and as stony as Aden ; 
nothing grows upon it, and tho 01 
is that wlmh in tho cold season lies in | 
among the rocks. Two or tl a 
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warning to American cruiser;-., the Union 
was kqit Hying from a mast Thither 
we steered, and here the men made their 
final preparations. 

The coaling, with these preparations, 
occupied three dayB; for they began by 
taking on board as much coal m they could 
carry, and then set to work to telescope the 
funnel : that is, to lay it flat upon the deck, 
so that, instead of the long tail of smoke 
which shows a Bteamer so far off, the smoke 
should be discharged over the surface of 
the water where it would not be seen; 
their coal, too, was anthracite, which burns 
with little Bmoke : then they overhauled 
what little rigging they had, and fitted 
a look-out on the fore-top; they Lou 
the boats level with the gunwales, 
and the chief engineer reported on his 
engines. 

All this time it seemed as if no watch 
were set upon the two prisoners -, the crew 
came and went about their business ; the 
Captain stood about and looked on ; Stephen 
Cobbledick sat for'ard doing nothing, as 
becomes a pilot ; the boats kept coming and 
going all day long, heavy barges full of coal ; 
notliing seemed easier than to get ashore. 
But what then 1 The island had no in- 
habitants ; there were no signs of water ; 
there was no chance of any ship putting in 
there except for the same purpose as the 
Maryland. What could we do if we were 
to land 1 

"Patience, Avis," said Olive. "Three 
days more will bring us to the end of this 
chapter." 

The steward told us, what we pretty well 
knew before, that they were going to run 
the blockade into Wilmington, on the coast 
of North Carolina ; that the place was about 
seven hundred miles distance from the 
Bahamas, and that the real danger was 
about to begin. Hitherto there had been 
none, except the chance of bad weather, 
for the Maryland, built for nothing but 
Bpeed, and just heavy enough to stand 
the waves of an ordinary stiff breeze, 
would infallibly have gone down in a 
gale. 

" The danger may mean deliverance, my 
dear," Olive said for Avis's consolation. 
"The cruisers may take us. In that case, 
you are safe ; you have only to seek out the 
British Consul, and tell him who you are, 
and why you were on board the ship. As 
for me -" 

" As for you, Olive V asked Avis. 

" I must follow my husband," she replied. 
"Jfttv are taken, he will go to a New York 



prison ; and I mus I . to look i 

When the sun went down on thft third 
day, the engines got up steam; by mid- 
night the Maryland was out of the narrow 
■ and railing among the great waves 
of the Gulf .Stream. The night was 
exactly the kind of night which blockade- 
runners, buccaneers, privateers, and pirates 
always most delight in; a dark night With 
a new moon : cloudy, too. The steamer 
carried no lights. By the wheel stood the 
C&ptain, and old Stephen ready to take his 
place as pilot. As for us, we were too 
anxious to stay below, and were on deck 
looking and waiting. 

At this time, when the war - had been 
carried on for a couple of years and there 
seemed little hope of a speedy conclusion, 
the spirit of the North w&a fairly roused. 
While the volunteers were pouring into the 
camp by thousands, they were sending new 
and fast cruisers to the Southern shores 
as quickly as they could be built. Every 
day increased the risk of a successful run ; 
every day, however, the value of the cargo 
was increased. 

" Stephen," we heard the Captain say, " I 
have got a note from Nassau. The Yanks 
expect me ; they don't know I've arrived 
and started ; but there's a notion among the 
cruisers that I'm to be met with somewhere 
about this time. I know what their ships 
are, and where they're stationed. Twenty- 
five steamers are lying off Wilmington this 
night as close as they can lie — out of the 
range of Fort Fisher. Half-a-dozen more 
are cruising about these waters. I make no 
count of them. Now, Stephen, the only 
thing to decide is whether it's best to dash 
through the line or to creep along the 
coast." 

"The coast," said Stephen, "is a awkward 
coast. There's nothing to steer by ; there's 
sands, and there's never a light" 

"We can show a light from the inshore 
side. They will answer it ; they are on the 
look-out all night." 

" I would rather," said Stephen, " make 
a dash for it. Once inside their line they 
will find it hard to stop us." 

"Can you find the mouth of the river in 
the night ]" 

"I can find the mouth of that river 
blindfold ; never fear that ; what I think of 
is the shifting sands along the coast, if we 
have to creep in." 

" Pray Heaven 1" whispered Olive, M that 
one of those half-dozen cruisers catch 
us." 
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We passed a sleepless night. Half-a- 
dozen times, at least, the engines were 
stopped on an alarm being given from, the 
watch in the fore-top, and wo expected 
to hear a cannon-shot crash into the 
vessel, or an order, at least, to lay to. 
Presently the engines would go on, and the 
ship proceed on her way, though perhaps on 
another tack. We showed no light ; our 
coal gave out little smoke, and that little, 
aa I have said, was discharged from the 
stern, the funnel lying flat along the 
deck. 

At daybreak we rose and went on deck 
again. None of the men seemed to have 
gone below. Stephen and the Captain 
stood together by the wheel ; all hands 
were on the watch, though as yet it was 
too dark to see far ; and the men, if they 
spoke at all, spoke in whispers. As the 
sun rose behind us, we found ourselves 
alone upon the ocean; not a sail was in 
sight, 

"No cruiser yet," I whispered to Olive. 
" Shall we reach Wilmington to-night %" 

"A steamer," cried the man in the fore- 
top, " off the starboard bow ! " 

I could see nothing ; the broad face of the 
ocean glowed in the bright sunshine. 

"He sees," said Olive, "a faint wreath 
of smoke. 1 ' 

I suppose we altered our course, because 
we saw no more of that steamer. We ran 
till noon without further adventure ; then 
another, and another, and another alarm 
were given in quick succession, and the 
M-hecl went round and the vessel changed 
her course. There was no waiting to make 
out the distant ship ; every stranger was a 
supposed eneu 

Before long we, too, whose interest it 
was that the ship should be taken, shared 
in the general excitement, and stood on 
deck watching the horizon, which lay clear 
and well defined, with neither mist nor fog 
to hide it. 

No bells were rung that day. At noon 
the chief officer made his observations and 
reported to the Captain, who mechanically 
ordered him to " make it so," but he made 
it in Bilence. There were no meal3 served ; 
any man who felt hungry went into the 
k'a galley and got something ; the cook 
himself was in the bows ; the steward, who 
brought us some tea, hurried back to he on 
the watch with the rest. Now and then 
tired, lay down on deck in the sun and 
foil asleep for an hour or two. Darkness 
fell ; but the ship pushed on, all hands as 
before remaining on deck all night We 



remained on deck till midnight, when we 
reluctantly went below. 

"I almost hope," said Olive, "that wo 
shall get through them." 

In the morning, which was cloi^y'with 
a little fog, though there w3b a steady 
breeze from the north-west, we made our 
first escape. It was just before daybreak; 
we, who could not sleep, were on deck 
again. All night there had been frequent 
alarms, but happily (or unhappily) we 
passed the danger. This time, however, 
things looked as if our run had come to an 
end. 

The mist had thickened ; the day was 
slowly breaking ; we held our course but at 
half speed ; suddenly there seemed to spring 
out of the water a cruiser three times our 
size, under steam and saiL We were almost 
under her bows; they shouted to us; their 
men sprang into the rigging to furl the 
sails ; we saw them hastily run out the 
guns. 

"Avis !" cried Olive, "you are saved !" 

Not yet Captain Ramsay gave an order 
in lus quiet voice, the wheel flew round, 
and the next moment we were astern of the 
vessel, at full speed steaming in the teeth 
of the wind. With such way as was on the 
cruiser, she was out of sight in the mist 
almost before we had time to look. There 
was a great popping of guns, and one cannon- 
shot, but no damage done ; and when the 
mist presently cleared, and the sun rose, 
we could indeed see her smoke away on 
the north horizon, hut we were invisible to 
her. 

That night we were to^run the blockade. 

The blockading fleet was chiefly con- 
centrated round the port of Wilmington. 
There were, as the Captain said, twenty- 
five vessels lying or cruising, in a sort of 
semicircle, ten miles round tho mouth of 
the river, on one bank of which was Fort 
Fisher. It waa prudent to keep outside 
the range of that fortress's guns. And 
without the circle were some half-dozen 
fast-steaming cruisers always on tho look- 
out. That evening the Captain called the 
men aft, 

u My lads," he said, " I had intended to 
make a dash for it, as I have often done 
before. You are not the men to beafn.iM 
of a shot or two; but this unfortunate fall- 
ing in with one of their sliips makes it seem 
best to try creeping along shore, for the 
alarm will be given. Therefore, every man 
to his post, and not a word spoken ; and, 
with good luck, we will be inside Fort 
r before daybreak." 
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The in d, Then night fell, 

and we could hear the beating of oiu' 

rta 

I -phennow took the wheel himself, and 

tin.' Captain became a sort of chief officer. 

At the helm, proud of his skill and new 

k>yment, Stephen looked something 

like that beautiful old man whom I had 

found sleeping. The cunning, sensual look 

gone from him ; he stood steady 
lion, ; and keen, with <■■ 

Presently ho ordered half speed : 
then we sounded ; then we forged ahead a 
bit; Bounded again; then before us I 

.n id black in the night, the coast of 
Ann : 

Stephen kept her on her way slowK 
cautiously.; the sen Bd, but we 

crept slowly along, hugging the shun' as 
• as he dared. 

\ few more yards nearer, Pilot 1" asked 
iin. 
" No, sir. I daren't do it, We are as 

near What's that ? See now." 

i rig sound as the bottom Just 
touch and. The ship cleared the 

shallow, and continued her slow, silent 
crawling along the shore. 

How long was Tluit night ! How slowly 

on; how patiently the men 

ched and worked. 

I suppose it must have been about two 

O'clock in the morning, or ratlin- later, the 

ship still cautiously hugging the dark line 

of coast, that the end came. 

Wfi JTere moving so slowly that the m< 
of the screw could hardly be felt ; the I 

very still and dark j the sea a dead 
calm. W close to the shore as the 

Pilot could possibly take her; the men in 
the ' e sounding perpetually, and 

ing the ih-pth aft in whispers. We 
had abon n a light on the inshore side ; this 

by two lights, so faint 
be invisible tardier out; they were the 
the Pilot into the harbour. 
Ixeady in the Captain's hand ; 
a few mi nates more and the last fen 
la of the long voyage would be ru 
■ty. 

Then thi a snapping as of wood 

cry of alarm ; and the next 

ient a rocket shot high in the air. On 

our starboard, not a hundred yards from us, 

one of the cruisers, and the i 

up from a rowing barge, sent out 

nausea chance blockade-runner, which 

boat wo had nearly run down, 

It. would have been 1 "..Iter foi 
Ramsay had we run her down altogether. 




" Put on all steam," shouted the Captain, 

be rocket, was answered by a gun, and 

then another. "Let. them blaze away. 

run, lads, and 

we'll be out of danger. Steady, Pilot, 

!yi" 

" Steady it is, sir," answered Stephen, 
bj3 anotln ock the water 

close to our stern, sending the spray 

Hying- 

" If there is to be fighting," said Olive, 
"we had better be below, where, at least, 
we shall be a little safer." 

We went below ; but we could not escape 
the horrible banging of the cannon, which 
seemed to be firing all around us, nor the 
rattling of the rities. They hrcd at random, 
because they could not see us. 

The men lay on the deck, thinking to get 
shelter from tlie bullets if any should come 
their way ; but the Captain stood bv the 
Pilot 

"Plenty of water, Pilot V he asked, 

"Deep water, sir. Only keep her head 
lit. As for them lubbers with their 

guns, why " Here ho stopped, and fell 

heavily to the deck with 1 a groan. The 
! flew round; the little steamer swung 
round with it, and before the Captain could 
put up the helm, she ran bows on heavily 
into B sandbank ami stopped. 

-' We are ashore,'' said Olive quietly. " I 
think, my dear, that we are i 

On deck we heard n great tramp] 
The crew ran aft and jumped to ease her 
off; the engines were reversed, but the ship 
was hard and fast, 

No one tookany notice of the unfortunate 
, the only man stno 
lay motionless. 

" I '.iji'iti," said the quartermaster ami 
Wicks by name, of whom 
■ •:. already spoken, " this is a bad 
job." 

Captain Ramsay replied by a volb 
oat lis. 

" They're putting off a boat from the 
Yankee, sir. Shall wfl lower boat 

The Captain made no r< 

" A New York prison or a run in the 
Southern Btates it is, 
Still his Captain made no n 

Then the chief olVu-er came up. 

"There is no time to lose, sir. The 
men are Id 
in the women I; 

The Captain, still silcn t . wi I the 

the boatswain. 

.e bad lit our lamp by this til 
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"Courage, Avi- I" she whispered. " Now 
is the moment of your deliverance 1" 

" Come," he said roughly. " The ship is 
aground. Avis, and you other, come on 
deck and get into the bo 

-■ .\i»," said Olive ; " wc shall remain 

" I tell you, some 

Olive stood before me. 
io shall not come !" 

" Stand aside !" He added words of 
loathing and hatred which I will DOl write 
down. "Stand aside, or by the Lord 1 will 
murder you." 

" She shall not go with you. Oh, 
villain! she Bhall not go with you 1" 

"Cap'en, there's no time," growled the 
jnarteraaeter, 

The Captain drew hia revolver ; the chief 
and. 

" No murder, Captain Rem said, 

" unless you murder me and the bo's'n 

" The Yanks are on us I" cried the man. 
They seized tin- Captain, one by each aim, 
and dragged him up the companion. We 
heard a trampling on deck, a shooting, a 
I shot, and a sound of oars in the 
waiter. 

"They are chasing the blockade-runners," 
said Olive. " They will be lack presently 
to scuttle the ship Bad destroy the cargo. 
Let us go on deck. " 

It was toe. dark to see much. We heard 

in the distance the regular fall of the oars ; 

we saw a flash from time to time. Then 

there was sUence for awhile, and then we 

ifd the oars again. 

"The cruiser's men are coming back," 
said Olive. 

In ten minutes they came alongside, and 
we saw Lheni climbing on deck. There 
were twenty of them, armed with cutlasses 
and pistols, headed by a young Fed 

He was greatly swprised to find two 
ladies on board. But he was civil, asked 
us who we were, and what we were doing 
on board a blockade-runner. 

Olive told him that I was an Engbsh 
lady who had been brought away against 
her will, that her own business was my 
protection. 

*' We have no business in the South, 
said . " and we have no papers." 

"What can ; li yon 1" he asked, 

I ing the statement, "if 

Ice you aboard, we shall not know 

bar to treaJl yon aa prisoners or not. 

If I ] vottld be woi •.-• 



than before. What is the name of this 
sliipl" 

" The MarylandjOi'Liverpool," said Olive. 
fs is her first run." 

" And her captain 1" 

" Captain Ramsay." 

The officer whistled. 

" I wish I had known," be said. " Well, 
ladies, the best thing I can do, as you i 
come all the way to the coast of North 
Carolina, is to put you ashore on it. 
doubt that [a what you want; and I wish 
you joy of Dixie's Lam I." 

- We would rather/' said Olive, " that 
you took us to Now York, even as 
prison i 

shook his head and laughed. 

Here a deep moan interrupted us, and 
came aware for the first time thai | 
old Stephen was lying wounded at the h< 
where he had fallen. 

" Water," he groaned. 

I fetched him water. Olive raised Ids 
head. 

"Which of them is this i" asked the 
Federal. 

" He IB the pilot,* I replied, thinking no 
barm in telling the truth. 

" The pilot, is he ? Well, if he recovers, 
he will find out what the inside of a prison 
is; because you see, ladies, a pilot must 
know the shore, and a pilot must, there- 
fore, be a Iteb." 

He felt Stephen's pulse. 

" It is very low. I doubt he iB dying." 

I gave him the water, and he opened his 
eyes. 

" Is that you. Avis i Keep cleal of the 
Captain," he whispered slowly; "he's well- 
nigh desperate." 

" Tell me," I said ; " was that story true 
about the raft 1 " 

" You was," he said, " a Pick-me-up, off 
a raft in Torres'* Straits ; wropped jn 
bandanners; and your mother ws 
Knobling. Your father, he wo) 
to the Sultan of Zanj Here he 

fainted again. 

" Come," cried the officer, *' we have no 
time. Bo's'n." 

"Si 

"Put these ladies into ( : 
and laud them as quickly as you can. 
Huvo you anything you wish to take with 

•• Nothing,'' said Olive. 

"Then' 1 - II, 

Followed the boatswain. 
We were closer to an I 

.lit. In b flora stood 
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uj> to help us to land The 
again, 

Tlic is over; the ship was 

ashore ; the cargo was lost ; the blockad e 
runners were disappointed j and we were 
standing, friendless and helpless, on the 
shores- of the New World. 

CHAPTER IX. ALL THE WAY BY Ti 
VNDEROROVND. 

" Oh, Olive ! " I cried, " what shall we do 
now ? " 

"I know the country," she ropliod ; "that 
is a great thing to begin with. Thoy were 
trying to run the blockade from Long Bay 
to Smith's Island ; we are therefore, I 
suppose, not far from the mouth of Cnpe 
Fear River. Wilmington is twenty miles 
to the north, and more. He must go to 
Wilmington first. What will he do after- 

ls t No one saw us landed," she 
after consideration; "he will think we 
are taken prisoners by the Federals. He 
will make for New York in hopes of 
finding yon there. " 

"Then, if he goes to New York," I 
said, "we need have no fear for our- 

"Nay, nry dear," she replied. "Con- 
sider, we are in a country torn by civil 
war j we have no means of showing that 
we arc not spies ; I myself may be arrested 
as a fugitive .slave ; we have five hundred 
miles anil more to go before we reach a 
place where I may bo free from that 
danger; we have no money; we hav( 
friends ; what will become of you if I am 
carried off to the State gaol 1 " 

To that I had nothing in reply. What, 
indeed, would become of me — what would 
become of her, if she were arrested 1 

She read my thought. 

"My dear," she said, "do not be anxious 
about mo, I have no dread of the prison 
for myself. At the most it will bo a short 
captivity, because sooner or later — and I 
think very soon — the South must coll 
Then abolition will set us all free. No 
fear, now, of any compromise. At first, 
indeed, when it seemed as if they were 
fighting for a point of law in which the 
South had the best of it, I trembled lest 
a peace might he patched up, and the 
cause of the slave abandoned; now, things 
have gone too far-. The negroes must be 
emancipated, and with them all the poor 
mulattoes, octoroons, and whites who have 
the taint of negro blood, the most 
wretched victims of this most wicked 
system. Come," she continued, after a 



"we must not linger on the 
shore. Follow me ; I think I can take 
you to a place where, for a day or two 
if necessary, we shall contrive a hiding- 
It was time to decide on 6ometli 
because figures wcro to be seen running 
backwards and forward* on the sands; a 
bright light shot up from the ill-fated 
Maryland, and boats were seen putting off 
from shore. 

" The Federals have set fire to the ship, 1 ' 
said Olive ; " those boats are put off by 
the negroes, anxious to secure someti 
from the wreck. The light of the fire will 
be useful to oa." 

She hesitated a little. 

" Close by," she said, " but whether to 
the right or to the left, is a little village 
called Sniithville ; five or six miles west 
of Smithville is the village of Shallotte; 
due north of us lies the Great Green 
Swamp There I am sure to find a place 
whore no one will look for us, and where 
we. ran rest, though the accommodation 
will be rather rough for you. Are you 
tired?" 

« I must be tired indeed," I said, " if I 
could not find strength to escape from 
that man." 

It was still dark night. The flames of 
the burning ship mounted high and shed 
a lurid light, which was of some use to 
us, if not much. Olive led the way, which 
was over sand hills and across sandy 
ground, fatiguing to walk over. After 
half an hour s walking we came to ground 
which was wet and marshy, 

"This,'' said Olive, "is the beginning of 
the swamp. Cheat swamps lie all along 
the coast ; they were designed by Pro- 
\idciice, I believe, for the hiding-places 
of runaways. Some years ago, when I 
made up my mind there was nothing 
before me but disgrace and wretchedness, 
unless I ran away, I betook myself to 
this swamp. Here I lived among friendly 
blacks, until a way was opened for me 
to escape. I want to go back to my old 
friends and escape, with you, once more, 
by the old route — the Underground 
Railway " 

.She went on to inform me that stations 
had been established by Northern sym- 
pathisers, where runaways were received, 
entertained, and forwarded on their way 
villi money and provisions. Those who 
acted the part of hosts did so at the risk 
of death ; because, whatever mercy might 
bowfl them by the law, none would 
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be shown by the mob. She did nob sup- 
pose, she said, that these stations were 
altogether broken up by tho outbreak of 
civil war ; rather, because the abolitionists 
had always many friends in the South, they 
would be multiplied and hedged round by 
greater precautions. 

" If we had money," she said, " I would 
• 1 openly by way of Colombia, in South 
Carolina, to Tennessee and Kentucky. The 
hue and cry would scarcely reach so far. 
Besides, we might disguise ourselves as 
boys if it were necessary. But without 
money what can we do bub incur suspicion 1 
Therefore, for a second time, I will try the 
Underground," 

We walked slowly along, I, for one, 
being faint from hunger. The path — if it 
wa3 a path — was soft and yielding, yet 
Olive went on in full assurance. We had 
left the shore and the burning ship far 
behind us. Presently the day broke, and 
I found we were in a kind of forest, the 
like of which I had never seen. The soil 
was sometimes of silvery sand, in which 
grew tall pine-trees j a never-ending ex- 
panse of pine-trees ; sometimes a green 
swamp, in which cypresses, with great 
trunka and roots sticking up like boulders, 
took their place. Among them were also 
the sycamore and the beech, with trees 
whose names I did not know. There was 
also a beautiful underwood of trailing vines 
and creepers, which climbed to the very 
tops of the trees and hung down in net- 
work. When the aim rose there rose with 
him flocks of great buzzards, sailing slowly 
over the tree-tops, and the air became 
musical with the notes of smaller birds, 
But no road or path, no cultivation, no 
huts, no rising smoke, no sign of human 
habitation. 

" Before the war," said Olive, " there 
would have been danger from turpentine 
factories scattered about on the edge of the 
swamp. Now their owners have gone to 
the front and the factories are stopped. So 
much the better for m." 

"Oh, Olive," I cried, feeling as if flight 
were useless and it were better bo drop 
down and let what might-be come, " is 
there much farther to walk 1 " 

" Not much, before we make our first 
halt," she replied ; "but I know not what 
to expect for food." 

I suppose a mile or so is not much ; to 
a strong girl it means twenty minutes' walk; 
to me it seemed as if we should never come 
to an end. 

" I am looking," Slid Olive, " for Daddy 



Galoon's hut. It is six years and more 
since last I came here ; but the woods were 
Mazed, and 1 have followed their guidance. 

And I think, Avis, I think that Hero 

it is." 

Within a little clump of pines standing 
on a knoll, was a hut, at the door of which 
sat an old negro. He was dressed in 
nothing, apparently, but a pair of cotton 
trousers and a cotton shirt. He was old 
and bowed, yet his eye was bright and 
keen. He rose slowly, as Olive pushed 
her way between the trunks, and stared 
at her curiously, but not as if he wore 
frightened. 

" Don't yon remember me, Daddy 1 " Bhe 
asked. 

" I guess," he replied, "I tink for suah, 
you'm Missy Olive, from Squire Cassily's 
over dah way yander, What you'm doin' 
back again t Wan' anuder journey by dat 
Undergroun' ? Ho ! " 

"I am back again, Daddy, because I 
couldn't help it First, give this young 
lady some breakfast." 

He peered into my face and took hold 
of my hand, 

"Dig young lady not a yaller gal; guess 
she is from de Norf." 

" No, Daddy; she is from England. She 
has enemies, and she has no money ; she 
will travel with me." 

He gave me some simple food — cold 
boiled pork, with meal and. honey — which 
I devoured greedily ; and then, overcome 
with fatigue, I lay down in a corner, the 
old man covering me with a blanket, and 
fell fast asleep. 

It was evening when I awoke. Olive 
was sitting beside me, patient, watching, 
just as she had sat beside me on board 
the Maryland. Nothing changed her face. 
It was always sad; always the face of 
one who ha3 suBered; always the face of 
one who expects more suffering; always 
patient. 

We made our supper as wo had made 
our breakfasb, off pork and meal and honey. 
Then Olive told me something of her 
plans. 

This old negro, who, by some accident, 
OT for something he had done, had long 
since received hia freedom, came to Green 
Swamp thirty years before, and settled in 
the hut which he built there. How he 
lived it was difficulb to say; he gi 
nothing; he had neither pigs nor ca 
nor fowls ; he did, apparently, no work ; 
yet he had money, and bought things at 
the nearest village where there was a store. 
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In fact, the old man occupied a terminub 
station on the great many branched t'ndcr- 
grouml Railway. All I 

nue when 
to be found guilty of such a crime 
bo make the neighbourhood 
and born tin- man alh 
would have been offend for i 
not a negro or a mulatto in tho 8 
[on. If a ' 
on away, he would go naturally bud 
without being bold to Da '<on's, 

who would pass him en to tha 
station. 

The station of Green Swamp 
too, because the place was intersected hy 
so many streams that the hounds 

luting fugitivi put off the 

scent. T fur twenty years old 

Daddy had Keen passing thorn along. No 
one knew of hi hi.- own 

people: no one knew of his hut except 
those to whom the secret blazing of tine 
bftd boon confided. 

"It is much easier than it was,'' 
Olive. " All the men who used to live hy 
hunting as are gone to the war; their 
packs of hounds an; del 
whites who loafed around, too proud to 
work, and only too happy to join in a nigger 
hunt, have all been drafted to the a.i 
in the Held ; people are too busy to look 
much after us ; I do not think we shall 
have much trouble, un less my — the Captain 
— has had me already proclaimed. The 
abief fear is that, as we cannot account for 
be taken for spies. If 
only we had some money ! " 

She then told me that Daddy had gone 
to Wilmington to ascertain if anything had 
been 1 1 

Ho came back next clay with news which 
made my blood boil 

■' n\ Ramsay had Jcarncd that we 
had been put ashore ; some " beach com- 
bers," some of tho men who prowled about 

LCk up what they could from the II 
of a blockade-runner, had seen us Jaiuh-d 
by the Federal boat. His first idea was to 
go in search of us, but he was ignorant of 
the country ; he next proposed to organise 
a hunting party in the ancient fashion, 
with hound;-;; this fell through because he 
could get no one to join him ; the old 
pastime of the nigger chase was forgotten 
in those days of fiercer excitement ; be- 
. there were too many English and 
others in Wilmington just then, for it was 
a time when all parties in the South were 
.anxious t wall with Engl 



not get bad reports spread about the cruelty 
-iituiinn. Finally," ha advertised 
And the nl.l i 
of his infamous placard : 

"One Thousand Doi.i.akx Ki:u 
— Run away. The girl Olive, the pro] 
of Squire Cassily, Cumberland County, 
Mulatto, will pass for white. Black hair, 
eyes, twenty-five years of age. Also 
sen years of age, mulatto, 
nl lair, and blue eyes. Tries to pass for 
an Englishwoman. Property of Jefferson 
y, master mariner. 
" Were last seen together on the shore 
Smithville. Will endeavour to escape 
to the North. The above reward will be 
given to any who will bring these girls 
ther to the advertiser, Captain Ramsay 
aforesaid. " 

Would anyone believe that a man could 
id villainous! One of these women, 
his wife, put away by some idle form of 
law, and the othex the girl to whom ho 
had offered love, and the protection of a 
husband. He would hunt down both by 
slave-dealers; ho would hand ae to 

the tender mercies of her former master, 
and the other — what would he do with the 
other 1 

" We need not ask that question, Avis," 
said Olive, "because you shall not fall into 
his hands.'" 

" What shall we do, Daddy ? " she asked. 
the old negro. 

' ' Missy bes' stay hero day or two. No- 
body gwine come here. Dey won' hunt in 
de swamp. EyWby, forgrt about it ; dan 
missy start right away." 

This seemed good advice, and we re- 
solved to adopt it. 

After three weary days in the hut, it 
waB determined that we should make a 
I was rested, and felt again 

in the bracing sharp air of this strange 
new country. We had twelve miles to 
make that day, with Daddy as our guidr, 
through the wild untrodden forest land. 

This stage was easily done. We halted 
for dinner at noon in one of the cli 
of cypress of which I have spoken, and 
reached our night quarters — another hut. 
provided with little except two or three 
blankets and a cache of prcserv 
which he dug Dp from where he had 
put it, and of which we made our 

dinner. 

The next day's stage was the same. All 
this time the country did not change. 
A 1 ways the swamp and the sand ; always 
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tin' pines and the cypresses ; always over- 
head the buzzards ; and only sometimes, 
to vary the monotony, a flock of wild 
turkeys or a herd of deer. 

On the third day we were to leave the 
swamp and tako to the roads and villages, 
-when our danger would begin. 

"Olive," I said, "if they take Us pri- 
soners, what will they do nest 1 " 

"They would he obliged, I suppose 
take us to Wilmington in order to get the 
reward." 

" Would they — would they he cruel 1 " 

" W>:\\, my dear," she replied calmly, 
" slave-catchers are not the most kindly of 
men. But I doubt their daring to inflict 
any cruelty upon us. " 

I conjured up a dreadful vision of 
manacles, chains, and men brandishing 
heavy whips, which remained with me until 
our escape was accomplished. I was, I 
confess, horribly frightened. The name of 
slave to an English girl has something truly 
terrible in it; that I should be actually 
advertised for as a runaway slave, was 
a thing most appalling to me. Olive, to 
whom it had happened, before, naturally 

took things more quietly. 

The house which was to receive us on 
the third day was on the confines of a 
little town. It belonged to a Baptist 
minister, who, a Northerner by birth, 
had long since journeyed South with 
the Bole object of helping runaways 
to escape. It wa3 courageous ami noble 
of him ; how he reconciled it with Ids 
conscience as a Christian to carry on 
the deception of befog a violent par- 
tisan of the South and admirer of the 
Institution, I do not know. Daddy (jlaloon 
timed the march this day so as to bring 

the house after dark. It was a 
wooden house, liko all the rest, stau 
within a small fence. The old man rem 
a bar and we stepped over. He led tho 
way to a hack door, at which he gave 
four knocks, which evidently belonged to 
the secrete of his trade. The dOOl 

ntly opened, and a lady invited us to 

in. 
■\\ a found ourselves in a room which 
seemed to servo as kitchen and dining- 

Daddy stood .><>rway. He came 

r with Iub pilgrims. Here he 

took oil' his hat, and said solemnly, " De 

Lord bress de runaways 1" Then ho shut 

the door and d o return to his 

iry liut in the i 1 wait 



"Good Heaven, gills:" cried the J. 
" who aix you I" 

I now Lx to, though horrihly tired 

and oppressed with a dreadful anxiety 
about my boots, the soles of which were 
dropping off, that we were addri 
by a most delightful old Lady, eornely, 
motherly, and kind) To be sure, it was 
uncommon in her experience to ba asked 
shelter by two white girls, the elder of 
whom was only five-and-twenty, and the 
younger had not one single feature of the 
ordinary mulatto appearance. 

Olive, as usual, told the story. She 
told it calmly, effectively, in a few words, 
and so clearly that it earned with it the 
internal evidence of truth. Our : 

indignant. She had never, she- said, 
heard so dreadful a case. Negroes and 
mrdattocs in hundreds had used her house — 
note that the house would have been burned 
over their heads bad one of the fugi 
for hope of reward or fear of punishment 
informed upon them — they were tunning 
away from the lash, from K]miution, from 
slavery j but never before had she heard of 
a man trying to drive his wife back into 
slavoi A an English giil into 

the Hue and Cry as an escaped servant, 
so that he might force her into a form of 
marriage. 

Long before she had concluded her in- 
dignant invective against our persecutor I 
was sound asleep. 

We rested heir for two days, and were 
provided by our kind hostess — her husband 
liaving gone North in charge of a rnna 
mulatto family — with changes of dross, of 
which wc were greatly in want Remember 
that I was "shipped'' with nothing but 
what I stood in ; while ray companion, 
COoId help me a little, had only what she 
eoidd bring on board in a bag when she 
became a stowaway. And wo were landed 
with nothing at all, and had marched I 
miles and more over bog and rough cot 1 1 
and had elept three We 

however, in the hands of a I 
Samari tan . if ever tin gave 

us a complete new outfit, and provided OS 

with money, which 

in case any difficulty should aii.se in which 
the almighty dollar might exhibit to 
advantage. 

She was of opinion that the advei 
meat of us in the Wilmington pepera would 
be copied by others, so that we could 

upon being out of danger until we 
anally out of the Southern Si 
lie saidj n i loel deagaa 
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country for us, and she counselled us to 
travel by night if we could, or at all events 
in the evening, by short stages, and by a 
route laid down by her, on which we should 
meet with plenty of friends and sympa- 
thisers, because it was the regular way of 
her " Railway." .She also gave us minute 
directions as to our next Testing-place, where 
we should be entertained and treated in 
like manner by her friends and fellow- 
conspirators. 

Thus rested and set up, we continued 
on the third day our long and anxious 
journey. 

Out conductor was a young negro, who 
informed me, thinking that I was, in spite 
of blue eyes ami fair hair, one of his own 
people., that he was really free, and h.i.l 
volunteered this dangerous Underground 
Railway business, pretending to be the 
slave l>uv. 

He chose cross roads, the badness of which 
I could not have thought possible, to our 
first stage. This, like the preceding, was 
the first, or last, house in a little village or 
township, and here we were entertained 
in like manner, and next day went on. 
The indignation of our hosts, excited 
where as we told our story, encou- 
raged them to take every possible pre- 
caution with us. Yet once we were in great 
danger, aud escaped only by an accident 
which I dare not call otherwise than 
Providential. 

The roads in North Carolina were then, 
whatever they are. now, everywhere bad. 
Roads, indeed, many of them do not deserve 
to be called : they are mere openings through 
the forest of the long leaved pine, or, aB they 
call them, the "piny woods." There are 
frequent forks, so that it is more easy to 
Jose one's way than to keep it. There are 
brooks to cross, and fallen trunks to get 
over. Every now and then we came to a 
clearing, where maize had been planted, and 
a small log cottage built. In all of them 
we saw children, and listless, despondent 
white women, mostly with pipes in their 
months. AU these houses were exactly 
alike ; the furniture was rough and rude ; 
they were dirty ; they looked what they 
were, the houses of ignorant vagabonds, 
too proud to work in the fields, too 
lazy foT any industry, too stupid for any 
improvement. 

'■It is the curse," said Olive, "which 
slavery DtStjcb with it The land is 
accursed for the sins of its owners. Nothing 
pers. There are no roads; there are 
no hums; (libera aic DO manufactures, 




because labour is considered the duty of 
the blacks." 

There were no white men, because they 
wore — unless they were too old— one and 
all away with the armies of the South. But 
the women of the cabins asked us no ques- 
tions, and seemed indifferent whether their 
cause was winning or losing. They had no 
papers, no books. I believe most of them 
could not write. What a dreadful life must 
theirs be, shut up in the silent woods, 
with no knowledge of the world beyond, 
no thought of how life can be made 
beautiful! "It is the curse of slave, 
said Olive. 

I do nob remember the names of the 
places we stopped at ; they all seemed 
to me exactly alike. Tho roads were 
alike ; the country seemed the 6ame day 
after day. Nor do I remember how many 
days we had travelled — but it could not 
have been many — when we fell into our 
great danger. 

It arose from our guide losing Ms way on 
the roud. Somehow or other we took the 
wrong fork, and presently, instead of 
arriving at one of the little places where 
we were to stay, we drove straight into 
the very town we wished most to avoid, 
Fayetteville, which is not only the principal 
place in North Carolina next to Raleigh, 
but is also connected by a railway with 
Wilmington. It was, indeed, a most dan- 
gerous place. 

Olive instructed our guide to say that we 
were two ladies on our way to Richmond, 
and that he was our boy. We then 
drove to the hotel, and entered boldly. 
It was then just after dark. It was 
easy to stay in our room that evening, 
and a couple of dimes induced one of 
the servants to bring some supper to 
us. But the morning would bring its 
dangers. 

\\<h stayed in our room till breakfast- 
time, when, not being able to make any 
excuse, we descended slowly to the saloon. 
There the tables were crowded with guests, 
who all appeared too much occupied in the 
business of eating to pay any attention 
to us. Only one of the company — a 
sallow, evil-looking man — seemed to me to 
look at us more curiously than I liked. 
In fact, his gaze became so earnest that 
I became faint with terror, and was glad 
indeed when we could rise and leave the 
table. 

The lw>y was waiting for us with the 
trap in wlii.h be hfld driven us from 
the last station. We brought down our 
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luggage, paid our Ijill, and were ready 
to depart, when the man who had caused 
me so much terror stepped up to me and 
ti inched me on the shoulder with his 
forefinger. 

"Guess," he said roughly, "that you've 
got to hev a word with me before you 

«*" 

"Olive!" I cried, catching her by the 

arm ; " oh I Olive ! " 

It was the worst thing I could have said. 
He laughed aloud. 

" All right," ho Baid " Gentlemen, 
these are two runaway yaller gals, adver- 
tised for in the Wilmington Herald. A 
thousand dollars reward." 

I stood trembling. For a moment Olive 
lost her head. She made as if ehe 
would tear me away and fly. Only for a 
moment 

"Gentlemen," she 6aid, instantly re- 
covering herself, "bear witness, all of 
you, that I am the wife of an American 
citizen, and tins young lady is an English- 
woman." 

There was a movement among the little 
crowd which gathered round us, and 
murmurs. 

The man replied by reading the adver- 
tisement, pointing out as he read the 
exactness of the description. 

Olive whispered me. 

"I claim," I cried, "the protection of 
the British Consul !" 

There was no British Consul in the 
place. 

"Is there no one here," I asked, "who 
will defend two helpless women against a 
villain 1 " 

"Ef you air runaways," said one man in 

the crowd ; " ef you air yaller " And at 

that fatal word all sympathies were dried 
up. 

It seemed there was no help but we 
must go. 

"Na — ow," said our captor, "guess you'd 
better go quiet, or there's handcuffs and 
other things. " 

Just then, however, a rescuer appeared, 
a veritable St George, a Perseus, though 
in the lank shape and forbidding features 
of Liberty Wicks, boVn and quartermaster 
of the Maryland. It seemed to me a 
forlorn hope, but Olive cried to him by 
name, and he turned, and, seeing us, boot 
through the crowd. 

" Darn my scuppers ! What's this 1 Beg 
your pardon, ladies," taking off hie hat ; 
" but what's this little difficulty I" 

"Bo's'n," said Olive, quietly and with 



dignity, " when I sailed with you from New 
York to Havannah, four years ago, what 
was my name 1 Perhaps you will tell these 
gentlemen." 

11 You was Mistress Angel, the capta 
wife." 

"You hear, gentlemen. The captain's 
wife. The wife of Captain Angel, of the 
ship Providence, in the Havannah trade. 
Is it likely that Captain Angel's wife 
should be a runaway 1 Now, will you tell 
these gentlemen, bo's'n, where you took on 
board this young lady?" 

"Off the port o' Bosca&tle, on the coast 
of Cornwall, in England," he replied. 
" Brought aboard, she wae, by the captain 
and the pilot" 

" Now, gentlemen," said Olive, " are 
you satisfied? Or shall I ask my Mend 
here to protect us against a man, probably 
a mean Yankee " — she threw infinite con- 
tempt into those words — " who would pre- 
tend that we are runaway slaves." 

Liberty Wicks stepped to the front, and 
stood before us. 

" Ef," he said resolutely, "any man here 
lays hands on these two ladies, he lays hands 
on me." He drew a revolver from his 
breast, and looked round, with his linger 
on the trigger. " I allow," he said, " two 
minutes for that onfort'nate cuss to order 
his coffin." 

He had so resolute an air, and looked so 
terrible, this lanky mau with the hard 
features and the weather-beaten cheeks, 
that they all drew back 

He then called our boy. 

"Where, boy, was you goin' to take 
these ladies i" he asked. 

'• They was gwine," said the boy readily, 
"by the nearest way to Raleigh, on their 
way to Richmond, in Virginny, where they 
was to stay with their friends." 

"That looks like runnin' away, that 
does," said Liberty, looking round with 
triumph. " Goin' to Richmond. Goin' to 
head-quarters. Now, stand aside, lubbers 
all, and let the ladies pass. By your leave, 
ma'am," he touched his hat again, " I will 
go part of the way with you. Lord love 
us I Here's a sweet Engh6h rosebud for 
you." He addressed the crowd, but he 
meant me. "A sweet and pretty blu9hin' 
young thing, and you play it that mean 
on her as to call her a cussed yaller gell. 
Yah ! I'm ashamed o' North Car'lina. That's 
a fact" 

We were in the carriage now. He 
hitched himself on to the footboard, and 
we drove awa-v ** to^nM^ %s,<aiax\*s^ Cassis-, 
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the honest bo'a*n burling derision behind 

liim Jn language win. h mil wuiii.l-ln- ,. 
no (1 lerstood. To mo it v 

foreign tongue. When we were 
the town, and again in the " piny (roods," 
he changed his tone. 

" Boy," he said, ''steer quick out. 5f this 
road. Take the first fork ; nefer mind 
\dieiv if. takr.s you to. 1 know that 
hunting coon. He came down here a 
purpus on tin.- hunt for the reward. Thoni 
mean whites 'ml live on rewards if tLc\" 
could. Thought you'd make lor the nearest 
town, and bo landed like a sahuon in a 
Ami he won't give in "t If rat another 
run I'or't. I see that in his yaller 

gone to git a warrant, an" he'll make 
cs after us as faat as be NO lay fut to 
yerth. Then usb country is the 

! , onlesa we art] all to go to the State 
gaol together, where you, brother Snow- 
ball, will taste the Confederate cat, and 
I shall grow fat on the Confederate 
bacon," 

The boj i, and tamed the trap 

oft" the main road into one of the little 
forest track.-. 

"Ladies," he went on, "I know all about 
it, ami you kin trust me, for though I was 
horn down to Norfolk, my father was a 
honest Yank, and as for slavery, why, 
I just hate ut 3 there, I hate ut. As 
for you, mnrm," he addressed hunse! 
Olive, *' it may he true what that mur- 
derin' villain said, and it may not be true, 
All I know for sartain is that you shipped 
aboard with us twice: wanst you wai 

en's wife, and the second time, when 
I lie skipper had changed his name, you 
;t stowaway. And as for you, young 
. you was kidnapped. Now we're 
comfortable and understand each other; 
and so, ladies, ef you'll tell me your rj 
j oo may kraal 

It was risky, but we wore completely at 
his mercy, and besides, we remembered his 
whispers on board the ship. 

Olive told him all, She confessed that 
she had been formerly a slave in this same 
State, though in appearance ns white as 
any European ; that she had escaped by 
the Underground Railway ; that she had 
told Captain Jefferson Ramsay, alias 
Valentine Angel, every thing before their 
marriage ; that we now designed to effect 
our escape by the same way in which 
she had before succeeded : and that it 
was only by tli it of losing oui 

tJ/.-it tro found troradvea at Fayotirville 

at all. 



lie approved our design, and told us, 
which was a great comfort for us, that 
'lean ib most likely, by this tsrme, 

in ih.; hands of she North, bo that once 

over the Alleghany Moiui tains we 

He then went on to speak of the 
Captain. 

" At first," he said, "he was mad at losing 
in- ship, his cargo, and — the young lady. 
Then he begged Olive's pardon. 

" You need not," she said. " 1 know my 
husband as well as you." 

"There is nothing," lie told us, "nothing 
on this yerth that ho would not do to 
gain his ends. Robbery, murder, shootin' 
■ad slaughtcrin", eonspirin' and plotting 
. ■■prcscntin 1 and lyin', bullyin' and 
threatcnin', all this comes in the day's 
work. As for revenge, it is the Cap'on's 
nature to remembet the bud deeds and 
forgot the good. I'm his old skipmet. 
Well, what then? As fur what I've 
done in takin' you out 0' the hands 0' 
the 'iMalakites, if he had me aboard knifin' 
good for me. Reckon ef we 
meet there'll be a hole made in the man 
who draws the slowest Bad job fur that 
man, it'll be. Shipmets we mustn't never 
he no more. Pity, too, for the Oaf 
got a lucky hand, and blockade-runnin' is 
sweet and lovely biz for them as likes 

profits. Wal, mad at first he 
and went around like — like a eel in a 
ash -pit; nobody, not even the chief oil. 
didn't venture go a-nigh him fur a spell. 
Then he heard that you ladies was seen put 
a.-here ; .and then ho put out them 
ments. I've knowe.l the Cap'en for nigh 
twenty year, and sailed with him on many 
a cruise, and seen a deal 0' wild and 
bloody work, but I never seen nor beam 
a more desperate wickedness than to call 
hlfl OWB wife, and the young lady whom 
he'd kidnapped, runaway yaller gi 
Tears moat n if 1 should be feared of 
Bsilin' in the same craft with such a man. 
Talk 0' Jonas! "What ho did WB 
nowhere near it !" 

So We changed the routo which had 
he en laid down for us by our kind Mends 
of that secret institution which bad be- 
friended so many poor creatures, and drove 
across the strange fbrest-oovered country 
by tho cross tracks which we chose 

ass, not knowing whither I hey would 
lead us, so only that we should not come 
out upon any town. Towns, indeed, in 
North Carolina .rce. 

1 1 was a wonderful journey, the rccul- 
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ion of which h- ■■■< in my mind 

and will never leave mft Thai 
sense of being hunted, which made me 
wake up in the dead of night, and clutch 
at Oliic'rf wrist and oty aloud for help; 
3 was the silent deserted forest ; the 
cottages where the poor creatures lived 
whose husbands were with the rebel armies, 
■mil whose children ran about as wild and 
as untaught as their molhors. There was 
the midday camp for dinner, and some- 
times the night camp, when in the warm 
Bams a h waa no great harm to 

■ in the open. There were the bad 
corduroy roads, over which our hickory- 
built carriage, tough and yielding as 
bumped and jumped us from the seat. 
There were the places where we had to 
get out and ford a stream ; there were 
days when we could get no food, and 
when we fared sumptuously. Our 
negro boy was always good-natured, laugh- 
ing, happy, and careless • he had no 
fear or any anxiety. Our protector was 
always grim of aspect, yet kind of 
ch; rough in his manner, yet a very 
Don Quixote for chivalry towards women. 
To walk beside him waa to feel that 
one had a protector indeed, as true and 
faithful as even my poor Jack would have 
been. 

At last we '.line to the Alleghany 
Mountains. If 1 had not seen those hill.*, I 
should have (bought the whole of Am 
was one vast plain covered with ptnefoj 
having seen them, when I think of places 
beautiful, my thoughts go back to the 
Alleghany Mountai 

Once on the other side we were soon in 
Tennessee. 

To our steal joy, the Federals held Xash- 
\ille ; and here, the very day we got there, 
we saw a gTeat and splendid thing. 

It was in the evening; a mighty crowd, 
almost entirely composed of negroes and 
coloured people, were gathered together 
in :t square before a great building, which 
was, I suppose, the town-hall or govern- 
ment house. Presently there came forth 
to them a man of insignificant presence, 
like Paul, and, like him, the bear 
i tidings. 

" In the name of this great Republic," 
he said in a solemn voiee, " I prockin 

at." 

Olive burai : r_- and sobbing. It 

was the beginning of the end. Slavery 

doomed. 

The ' ndrew Johnson. Two 

i, when the murder of Abraham 



.'in put him in the president'* place, 
and papers derided the self-made man, I 
thought of the great deed he had done 
in Tennessee, and bow he had, on hi? 
own responsibility, given liberty to the 
thousands who, before his act, were like 
the cattle of the field, to be bought and 

sold. 

We made no stay at Nashville, though 
there was nothing to fear, hut took train, 
no longer in hiding or afraid, for the 
North ; for we longed to be mice more on 
British soil, out of the dreadful war, out of 
the never-ending controversy, out of 
tears of women, out of the anxiety of 
men, out of the sights which showed us 
how terrible is war, and how strong of 
purpose were the men who would D 
lay down the sword till the cause was 
woo. 

When, at last, wo crossed the bridge 
at Niagara, we had been six weeks upon 
our journey from the moment when we 
started from the flat and sandy shore to 
plunge into the depths of tho Great Green 
Swamp. 

Often, at night, I dream of that time. In 
my dream I am stumbling, tired, footsore, 
and hungry, over the sand among the piny 
woods, or across the yielding grass of the 
;sands; beside me walks, patient, un- 
complaining, always with a smile, for me 
and a word of hope — always with the hope- 
badness for herself, poor Olive. It 
seems as if to the forest and the pines there 
shall never be any end. Or I am among 
the green slopes and wooded heights of the 
Alleghany Mountains. The air, hero, is 
lit and clear; one feels stronger upon 
. we walk with elastic tread : 
with us is the tall, ungainly Bailor; who 
hitches up one shoulder first, and then 
the other, who screws up his right 
tight, who chews tobacco as he goes ; who 
talks with such a drawl; who mspiK 
with so much trust that I, for One, could 
laugh and sing. Or I am standing at the 
outer edge of that great throng of blacks, 
while the man of insignificant 

aims the freedom of the slaves, and 
Olive's tears are a hymn of thanks and 
praise. 

i. OS 

NI.\<;.\K.\. 

Ar la&l wo were cm British soil. Truly 
ir DO danger to us since 
Andrew Johnson's proclamation at Nash- 
ville; but, as I have said, the con 
wild with war excitement, and one Id 
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to be away from the dreadful anxieties 
depicted on every face. 

The train landed us at last on the 
i ican aide of the Falls; we crossed over 
and found on the English aide a small hotel, 
where we thought of resting for a few days 
before we began to consider our plans. 
Olive, especially, wanted rest ; she was pale 
ami anxious j she had lost hope ; she felt, 
she said, the approach of some fresh 
calamity ; she knew that her husband, 
btoe he was, would bring her new 
sorrow and himself new disgrace. That 
dreadful punishment in which the dead 
were tied to the living was hers ; for 
she was joined with a man dead to all 
goodness. 

Here our protector left us, with thanks 
which were heartfelt, if any ever were. He 
had saved us from a most dreadful danger; 
he had literally torn us from the hands of 
our enemies; he had carried us across a 
rough and dangerous country, a country in 
which he who helped a runaway would 
have had a short shrift and a long rope ; 
he had brought us to a place of safety. In 
addition, rude and rough sailor as he was, 
he had never intruded himself upon us, 
maintained the most perfect respect towards 
us ; had paid all our expenses for us ; and 
now, with a courtesy and consideration 
beyond all praise, he advanced us a sum 
of money to provide for our passage to 
England. 

I have repaid that money long ago ; but 
the faithful, loyal service I can never repay. 
And though I know not where my protector 
may be, I pray for him daily. 

He left us, then, to make his way 
to Liverpool first, and, if that failed, to 
Nassau, in order to find another berth in a 
blockade-runner, nothing daunted by the 
ill-success of the last. He attributed the 
disaster, indeed, just as poor old Stephen 
did, to the presence of women aboard the 
ship. Some sailors, except on passenger 
ships where their admission is necessary, 
behove in the superstition that my sex 
brings misfortune to a ship. He promised 
faithfully to keep out of Captain Ramsay's 
way, and so we parted, and I have never 
seen him since. 

The place, on the English side, was full 
of Southern ladies ; they did not come to 
gaze upon the Falls, but to watch and wait. 
Alas for them ! Their words were full of 
boast and promise ; but the colour was 
fading from their cheeks and the light from 
tht-'ir eves in the days when day after day 
passed and the armies of Die South made 



no headway. Their brothers were with 
those armies ; their sisters were starving in 
the lonely homesteads ; their slaves \ 
scattered, their fields untilled ■; and they 
believed — oh 1 how those poor creatures 
believed ! — in the justice of a cause most 
unjust, and prayed — as only believers and 
faithful women can pray — for the success of 
arms which should never have been taken 

I had written every day since we left 
Nashville letters to my dear Jack, telling 
him what we were doing, and how we fared. 
These letters I sent to London, but he did 
not get them till long afterM'ards, for a very 
good reason, as you shall hear. For, when 
the Poet told him what had happened, with 
tears in his eyes, taking shame and blame 
to himself, who was not to blame at all, 
but rather the reverse, as having clearly 
discerned the character of the villain 
Ramsay from the beginning, Jack, with 
no more delay than was necessary to turn 
everything he possessed into money — 
it was not much, poor fellow! — took 
train for Liverpool. He would cross 
over to America and search the States 
through till he found me. With him 
came his friend, the Poet. They landed at 
New York; here they heard of the wreck and 
1 >u ruing of the Maryland off Cape Fear, the 
news of which was received with great joy, 
because her captain's name was well known 
as that of a most successful runner, and this 
was a new and very fast steamer. They 
read in the papers, further, how two ladies 
had been taken prisoners, but set ashore, 
because it was no use carrying Southern 
women to a Northern gaol. Then Jack 
breathed with reHef, for he knew who one 
of the ladies was, and he hoped that I was 
among people who would protect me from 
the man Ramsay. The Americans make 
short work of men who insult women. 
Presently they heard, having by this time 
discovered where to learn news from the 
South — and, indeed, partly from the news- 
papers, portly from private letters, and 
partly from the information of spies, 
nothing was done in North Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, or any other of the Confederate 
States, that was not immediately known 
in New York — the horrible news that the 
villain Ramsay had taken advantage of the 
Southern prejudices in the matter of colour 
to get a Hue and Cry sent through the 
country after us. The man who told Jack 
this was one of the sailors of the Maryland, 
who knew, as all the crew knew, that 
Olive was the Captain's wife, and had 
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followed her husband on board as a stow- 
away. Horrible ! hia own wife, though he 
had tried to put her away on a lying 
pretext, the woman whom he had sworn 
to love and protect, he had declared to be 

a runaway slave. As for me Jack 

ground his teeth, but ho could find no 
words fitting for his wrath and indiguatie.ii. 
There are acts whose guilt is greater than 
any tongue can express; such was this 
act of the man who had betrayed me to 
cross the ocean on his ship. But then, 
to their joy and comfort, they heard how 
we had escaped, and were reported to be 
coming along by slow stages, and the help 
of the Underground Railway. If all went 
well, we might be expected in New York 
or Philadelphia iu a fortnight or three 
- at latest. 

As you know, our route was changed, 
and we came on with the help of another 
protector. 

When we did not appear, and they 
learned that we had been carried away after 
the danger at Fayetteville by a sailor, their 
anxiety was very great. It was impossible 
to guess with any certainty whither the 
man had earned us, or whether he would 
be loyal; or whether, after all, he was 
not (having been a sailor under Captain 
Ramsay) a mere creature and servant of 
his, anxious, perhaps, to show his zeal to 
his chief by bringing back the runaways 
for no reward at all. Granted that 
he would be true to us, whither in so 
troubled a time would he take us? Not 
through Virginia ; perhaps South by way 
of South Carolina, and so to New Orleans, 
though that was a long and perilous 
journey ; perhaps even through the worst 
and most dangerous part of the country, 
where wo should be least expected to 
venture. 

Then, because news of us, not being 
of public interest, came Blowly, they went 
north to Toronto, on the chance of hearing 
more about us there from the people 
interested in runaways. But no one there 
had heard anything of our story. Then 
they went back to New York, and from 
there to Philadelphia, where they learned 
the latest news from Wilmington. The 
latest news was to the effect that Captain 
Ramsay was still at Wilmington waiting 
for his two " runaways," but they had 
not been heard of, and it was thought 
that they had succeeded in making their 
escape ; anyway, the country was much too 
disturbed to allow of the old-fashioned hoi 
Captain Ramsay had learned the 



part played by his bo's'n in our escapi . 
went about stating his intentions (which 
were closely copied from the old modes 
of torture) with regard to that knight- 
errant. 

Then, because publicity would now be a 
great tiling for us, Jack wrote an account 
of the story so far as he knew it— be sure 
ho made the most of Ramsay's marriage, 
and his treatment of his wife, though he 
knew nothing of the Indiana divorce — and 
sent it to one of the New York paj 
which immediately published it. All the 
other papers copied it with comments. 
This, then, was the kind of thing which 
was possible in the South ! A man 
marries a runaway mulatto, brings her 
back to North Carolina, and advertises 
her as a fugitive slave, while he advertises 
for an English girl, whom he has kid- 
napped, on the same pretext. Did 
an indignant world hear the like 1 Was 
there ever an institution like that called 
by its supporters the Peculiar and the 
Domestic 1 When the story had gone the 
round of the Northern journals, some ti 
iog it as a hoax, it was actually copied by b 
Richmond paper, in order to show the kind 
of rubbish with which Yankee abolitionists 
entertained their readers. The facts were, 
of course, indignantly denied ; not only 
were they denied, but people with common 
sense were asked if it were even possible 
that they could be true. A Southerner, they 
said, could never, to begin with, marry 
a mulatto runaway; if he did, it was 
incredible that he should bring her b&ok to 
her master — the lowest of humanity would 
revolt at such a wickedness ; and then we 
were asked to believe that a man, whose 
name was mentioned, and who was at the 
very time among his friends at Wilmington, 
had still further kidnapped an English girl, 
and was trying to get her back when she 
had escaped, under the pretence that she, 
too, was a slave. Why, the story was 
monstrous ! 

Everybody at Wilmington knew the 
truth, because you cannot silence men's 
mouths, and the crew talked ; yet so 
vigorously did Captain Ramsay adhere to 
his own statement, and so calmly resolute 
were his announced intentions of letting 
daylight into any who ventured to make 
assertions to the contrary, that public 
opinion only showed itself in a gen< 
desire to avoid his presence. This method, 
adopted at first by the more peacef. 
the citizens, was gradually followed by the 
very rowdiest among the sailors and wild 
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I the Wiuni: 
sak>" be Captain showed at a bar 

uld be lently the 

a that bar dropped away one 
r tho other, having immediate and 
important bu ire. This was 

galling to Captain Ramsay ; he could nob 
shoot a whole townfnl of men for the 
crime of having busin hew when 

he entered a saloon; and as nobody 
offered him any pretest, there was no 
shooting to bo done. Presently, as -Tack 
heard, there wne murmurs abroad, tho 
citizens met and talked things over, the 
Hue and Cry was torn down from the 
witlls, and the name of Lynch \ 
mentioned. At this juncture, Oaj 
disappeared. 
" I know that he will run tl 
blockade," said Olive, talking over things 
at Niagara. " He will cross the lines 
and few Xork. Then he 

will come North. 1 shall wait for bin 
here." 

" "Will you forgive him I" I asked. 
Cl Forgive ! Oh ! my dear, it is not a 
:ion of forgiveness. What have I not 
' What have I not endured I I 
must bo with him to save him from n 

things if I may. And What is it, 

11" 
For below OB, walking in the road, on 

Jack 
and the Poet, and I wva running and crying 
to fly into the amis of my lover. How he 
greeted me — with what words of affe. 
and rejoicing — 1 cannot set down. V 
he let mo go for a moment, I shook 
- with the Poet, who hung his head 
guiltily. 

i was all my fault, Miss Avis," he 
said J '" I ought to have followed you day 
and night. I know he was a man-eater. 
I saw that from the very beginning." 

"He would crane With me, Avis," said 
Jaek. "He hafl never left mo day or 
night. See what it is to have a faithful 
.1 !" 

He spoke in his old light, airy way, but 

his voice shook, and the tears stood in his 

as he held my hands in his. 

foil have suffered much, Avis. My 

poor girl : 1 " udd I & e suffered 

for you." 

"I think you have suffered forme too, 
Jack." 

And (lien I told him of Olive, who had 
left us together, and of what she had d 
.inJ of Liberty Wicks the quartermaster. 
Id do now for Jack but 



we must be married at once, to 
any further chance, Ed, of the 

Ramsay, or Angel, or whatever he 
called himself, running away with me. 
Why. indeed, he said, should we v. 
Such protection and guardianship as had 
been grudgingly afforded me by Stephen 
■Cobbled iek was now withdrawn, because 
the old man was killed (so far as we then 
knew). I had no friends to consult, and 
we loved each other. That consideration, 
indeed, was all that we wanted Could 1 
refuse my hoy what he so ardently <le- 
.-iivil — the light to call mo his own r We 
went, therefore, two daya afterwards to 
the little Episcopal Chapel of Cliftonville, 
where we were married, tho Poet giving 
me away. He gave me also, I remember, 
tho most beautiful bracelet to be got 
at Niagara — it had been the property 
of a poor Southern lady, who sold it to 
pay her hotel bill — and a collection of 
feather fans bought at tho little shops 
beside the Falls. And when we came 
to England, he gave me his book of 
poetry, which 1 shall always read with 
pleasure, though I prefer Tennyson ami 
Longfellow, out of gratitude to my Jack's 
best friend. 

One morning, a week after our marriage, 
Olive eame and told me. with tears, how 
she had just heard from some quarter 
whence she got sceret information, tl;. 
warrant had been issued against Yale;. 
Angel, alias Jefferson Ramsay, alias a great 
many other names, including his lirst, 
Peregrine Pickle, for piracy on the high 
seas. It was one of those great and 
gallant deeds remombored and lauded 
by Stephen Cohbledick, committed some 

before. They had other chai 
against him, bnt this would be taken first. 
The little matter of kidnapping a whole 
crew of free blacks at Boston, anil sell- 
ing them at New Orleans, would also be 
brought up again. Meantime, there was 
reason to believe that he was making for 
British territory; that he would cross the 

he were 
captured before, would he taken on the 
bridge. 

Olive spent that day on the other side, 
watching and waiting, if haply she might 
give her husband warning. 

The next day and tho next, she sat or 
walked. All night, too, she had no sleep ; 
.she never left her watch j he might come at 
any moment. 

On the fourth day he came. 
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• kind oi' disguise, but 
she knew him. It was already groi 
dark ; ho vv-.ilkcl in the shadows of the 

im the lights in 

ouehed his arm. 

I, and recognised her with an 

Oath. 

'• Do not cross the bridge to-night, 
said. " They are on the watch foi 
everywhere \ lie in hiding ; you will bo 
arres; 

He pushed her roughly from liim with 
another oath, walked quickly to the toll- 
paid Ins toll, ami hurried OTM '.In 1 
aja What sign had been sent across 
1 iln not know, nor how they knew their 
man; bub us ho neared the English eido, 
three I from the gate-house. 

They were armed to the teeth with rifles 
and pistols, foi bo Catch 8 

wild 1. 

"Stand," cried one; "wo am-sl. you, 
I, alias Ramsay, for piracy on the 

lie looked back ; armed men were at the 
other end of die. bridge. lie drew his 
revolver, fired twice and missed, and, with 
a hound, leaped to tho railings of the 
bridge, and dived headlong into the river, 
mdred and fifty feet below. 

Sera the stream is narrow, and the deep 
water, between perpendicular rocks, rushes 
Mack, vehement, terrible. liesunniest 

.as if anxious to get away from the 
or of the awful leap it lias taken over 
the Fall behind. He would be a good 
swimmer who would keep his head above 
the, water in such a stream ; he would he 
a strong swimmer who could think of 
holding his own, oven with the current, 
in such a rush and roar of headlong waves 
until he could como to a place where 
the cliffs sink down and a landing-place 

found, Ramsay disappear" 
the stream. A moment afterwards Ids 
head app in the surface; he had 

not, then, been killed by the leap ; he 
was alive, ami he was swimming. Crack ! 
crack I crack I Three rifles were fired. 
bead disappeared again, and was no 
more seen. Olive's hu^ 1 met his 

fate. 

Three miles or so below the Falls there 
i- a place which visitors are always taken 
to see. The force ol i be water has hollowed 
out a round basin in thi ad a bank 

has been formed at the bottom of i 
and crumbled rock, win 
vine, the maple, and the hemlock of the 



Canadian woods, with a thousand Bowers, 
bushes, and climbing things which make 
this place a dream of loveliness. You may 
clamber round this hank, among this 

;li, and watch at your feet the great 
round whirlpool which the river forms. 
The season changes ; men come and go ; hut 
the boiling, roaring water ne as to 

rush round and round as if mad to devour 
something, and for ever in a fierce insa- 
tiable hunger and rage. .Strange things 
[mes come down from the Falls and 
are carried round upon Lti until, by 

accident, they drift out of the whirl- 
ing circle, and aro either carried away 
down stream or, thrown op on this bank ; 
ranger or more awful thing ever came 
into this whirlpool, and was carried round 
and round, than that which D the 

day after Captain Ramsay 1 * desperate leap. 
SB the body of a man. The waters 
hurried him ce. round the sweeping 

; in his hand he held a revel 
hand and pistol were above the water, tho 
body, black hi the gloomy 
pool, only visible when the current bore 
it. neaT the bank. And by the water's 
edge sat a woman with pale dace and 
sunken eyes and cla-ped hands. .She 
waiting for the river to give up its 
dead. 

For three days that awful hand, its. 
fingers closed upon the pistol, was hui 
round; in the night of the thud day the 
body of Captain I. more. 

and was laid by the river itself, as if 
moved to pity at so much patience and 
so much grief, at the very feet of bia 
widow. 

They buried him in the churchyard at 
Cliftonville. At his head Olive plac 
marble cros3, with his initials and the 
of his death, and beneath she wrote the 
words, "Thy mercy, Josu!" 

When all was over we booh her away. 

She came with us as far as Quebec, 
where we were to embark for England. 
Here she parted from us. 

]y life," she said, "has gone from me ; 
there is but one thing left to do — to pray 
for a dead man ; th lurch 

which permits me so to pray ; I shall enter 
a ei mvent, and pray for him night 

" kissed and wept over me ; she 
I fur my happh£ thanked 

God that she had been of Bervioeto me; 
and then the doors of the ooavaril closed 
upon her, and 01i» ■■>, as one 

dead. 
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in irlad tobealdc to add that Stephen 
was not killed ; they carried him aboard 
the cruiser, where, for a Bpell, he had a 
■ v bad time ; theu lie pulled round and 
presently found himself in a New York 
where he lay tooling his heels and 
tlllg for ;: gO) 
have said, they were hard on pilots. In 
the fulness of time, however, lie returned 
to BoBCautle, where, his rents having I 
collected for him in his absence, he 
led down again to the comfortable 
old life. 

1 le accountedfoi his dep arture by swearing 
that the notorious pirate, Captain Ramsay, 
Lad kidnapped him together with his niece ; 
that in the rescue of that dear girl, at tiu 
of their run — he could not avoid narrating 
the brilliant way in which he almost navi- 

fated the ship right into Wilmington on the 
arkest night ever known — he had recei red 
wounds innumerable, which he did not re- 
gret. Sometimes his friends would pull him 
up to ask how, seeing ho had no brothers or 
re, the young lady could be called his 
niece. Then he reverted to the stury of 
the raft, into which my husband and I 
never enquired further. The locality and 
the minor details always varied according 
to the geographical fancy of the moment ; 
but he adhered to the leading situations 
of the stury. 



"I picked her up, gentlemen, lym 1 , with 
a hundred and filly-three poor fellows — 
ra — all starved to death, upon a raft. 
mopped in i'' iinera. It 

was in latitude fcwenty-twQ and a half, 
where its pretty hot, off the coast of (Jliili. 
'Wherefore I took her aboard, fed her 
myself oighl and nioruin' with a spoon 
and a bottle, and bit' her, for her benefit, 
name of Cobbledick. Also, to make 
her feel properly proud of her family, 1 
said her mother was a Knobling. This 
made her grow up haughty. I sought for 
her, gentlemen ; I thought for her; I fought 
for her. I crossed the sea with her. I 
rescued her from the pirate, and I chucked 
him over the bridge into Niagara Rapids. 
Yet she remembered, in the long run, that 
she was but a Common Piak-me-Up, after 
all, and married, in spite of her family 
connections, a journeyman painter who 
hadn't the money to pay his Marriage 
Settlements." 
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